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(See Plate.) 


** On, dear! Cousin Carry, father is going to marry 
that horrid Mrs. Dayton! What shall we do?” 
said Alice Clinton, as she ran into Mrs. Somers’ 
breakfast-room one bright summer morning, fol- 
lowed by her younger brother and sister. ‘* Won't 
you speak to father, Cousin Carry ?’’ continued she, 
coaxingly. ‘You know you have more influence 
with him than any one else.”’ 

**Yes, do—won’t you?’? chimed in George. 
** We don’t dare to speak to him about it. That 
dreadful woman! I never could endure her. I am 
sure we can never stay at home if she comes. I 
will come and live with you.” 

** And so will I,’ sobbed little Mary, crying out 
of pure sympathy for her brether and sister. 

** What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Somers. 
Has anything happened lately? Only last week 
your father told me that the report of his intended 
marriage was false. It seems to me you alarm 
yourselves unnecessarily.” 

** Oh, no,” replied Alice, a fair girl of sixteen ; 
**she is coming here next week, and I heard father 
tell Uncle John this morning that he hoped his 
house would be a little more cheerful before long, 
for he thought of bringing home a bright presiding 
genius. Those were his very words ;’’ and Alice 
leaned her head on Mrs. Somers’ shoulder and 
sobbed bitterly. 

** Well, well,’ said Mrs. Somers, at last, over- 
come by their united tears and cntreaties, ** I will 
exert all my influence in your favour, but I am 
afraid it will be useless when opposed by Mrs. 
Dayton’s charms. How did your father become so 
infatuated by a woman he once disliked so exces- 


sively 7°? 
** Oh,”’ said George, bluntly, ‘‘ she flattered him 
so much. I heard her tel! him that he was one of 


the finest-looking men she ever saw; and she 
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called him so dignified and stately, and then she 
looked at Mrs, Dale and laughed, but father did 
not see her.”’ 

‘* Stay! that reminds me,’ exclaimed Mrs. So- 
mers, ‘¢ I have’an idea in my mind; but I fear it 
will hardly be right to act upon it.’ 

‘* Oh, yes,” said Alice, raising her blue eyes 
filled with tears; ‘‘ anything would be right, it 
seems to me. Pray, do al] that youcan,”” 

‘* Well, dearest, dry your tears and go home, 
and I will think about it,’ said Mrs. Somers, kiss- 
ing her brow. ‘ There, I see your father coming; 
run home through the garden and I will speak 
with him.” 

And Mrs. Somers stepped into the little grase- 
plat in front of her house and called to Mr. Clinton, 
who readily obeyed her summons—for he had 
been waiting for an opportunity of informing his 
old ward and favourite of his determination, and 
of justifying himself in her eyes for what he feared 
she would consider a rash step. 

Long and earnest was the conversation. She 
recalled to his mind the dislike formerly existing 
between himself and his now worshiped Mrs. Day- 
ton; asked him if he had forgotten that he had 
once thought her so heartless and worldly that he 
had forbidden his wife to visit her, and reminded 
him of a conversation he had overheard between 
Mrs. Dayton and one of her friends, in which he 
was ridiculed so unmercifully as almost to produce 
an open quarrel. But it was all to no effect. He 
listened with ill-disguised impatience, and said that 
she had been very much misunderstood; she had 
explained everything to him, and in a village like 
theirs so many unfounded rumours were flying 
about that be thought a person of sense should 
pay no attention to them. For his part, his deter- 
mination was taken, and once furmed, Mrs. Somers 
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ought to know it was seldom changed. He had 
studied Mrs. Dayton’s character with great atten- 
tion, and the more intimately he knew her the 
more he saw to love. She had owned to him that 
she was formerly very much prejudiced against him, 
but now he hoped—indeed, he might say he was 
sure—she thought favourably of him ; and Mr. Clia- 
ton rose to go. 

** Promise me one thing,” said Mrs. Somers, who 
could scarcely repress a smile at the Malvolio-like 
conceit of her old guardian—* promise me that if 
I can prove to you that her opinion of you is the 
same now as when you overheard that conversation, 
that you will discontinue your addresses ?”” 

**T may safely promise that, I think,’’ said Mr. 
Clinton, smiling. ‘‘ Good morning ;” and his slow 
step was soon heard on the gravel walk in front of 
the house. 

Mrs. Somers stood for a moment in deep thought, 
and then threw on hastily her bonnet and shawl, 
and calling her pet Fidele, took her way to Mrs. 
Dale’s, a careless, light-hearted, fashionab!e wo- 
man, who seemed to live only for the sake of 
amusing and being amused. She had been an old 
school companion and playmate of Mrs. Dayton’s, 
and as her lively and piquant manner of talking 
and writing pleased Mrs. Dale, they had been con- 
stant correspondents for many years, and called 
themselves great friends. But Mrs. Dale considered 
her letters far too good to enjoy alone, and as Mrs. 
Somers was a favourite of hers, she often brought 
them to read to her—never seeming to think or 
care that she was betraying her dearest friend’s 
confidence, or laying open her most secret motives 
to the eye of one who, to say the least, would not 
regard them favourably. It was in search of this 
very packet of letters that Mrs. Somers had gone, 
and having easily obtained them, she turned her 
steps towards Mr. Clinton’s office, not without a 
little trepidation and sinking of the heart—for the 
part she had taken on herself was a most unplea- 
eant one. To draw from under a man the pedestal 
on which he had been placed, and to make him 
feel that the hand which had elevated him had 
acted a traitor’s part, and while pretending to de- 
sire his esteem, had been only seeking her own 
comfort, might produce effects more disagreeable 
than she was prepared to encounter. Besides, she 
had some qualms of conscience, which she stifled 
as they rose, about the propriety of betraying the 
private correspondence of any one. In the midst 
of these cogitations, she found herself at the door 
ef Mr. Clinton’s office, and the next minute was 
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sitting by him, as she had often been in her girlish 
days when she had brought him letters from her 
lover, that he might sympathize in her happiness. 
Now her errand was so different a one that she 
might have feared to speak it if his air of perfect 
assurance and confidence had not provoked a 
smile and a slight feeling of vexation at his infatu- 
ation. 

He could not repress, however, a slight emotion 
of anxiety as he seated himself to read the pas- 
fages she pointed out; and gradually his face 
lengthened, the corners of his mouth were drawn 
down, and at last he took the letters from her hand, 
and turning his face so as to conceal it, read every 
one through, while she sat a little curious, a little 
impatient, and not a little frightened, trying to dis- 
cover the effect of the communications. 

There, in Mrs. Dayton’s well-known hand, was 
a complete history of his courtship, from the time 
that she had smiled a sweet apology to him for 
brushing by him hastily, to the day that he had 
brought her a bouquet of most rare and beautiful 
fiowers, and told her that hours would seem like 
days till he saw her again. There it all was, with 
her annotations and comments. Sometimes he was 
calied her Adonis, at others her Holofernes, and 
many other sobriquets seemed to slip from her pen 
without a moment's thought. She spoke of the 
gay home she intended to have, and said she should 
soou be able to persuade the ‘* Thunder-cloud” that 
the office would be the pleasantest place for him, 
and his sister’s house the best home for his chil- 
dren, about whom, of course, she could not be ex- 
pected to concern herself. And then she expatiated 
on the delights of a large income, and a home to 
which she could retreat after being weary of the 
confusion of a watering-place or the bustle of the 
city. 

Without a word, the letters were returned to 
Mrs. Somers, who raised her eyes inquiringly to 
the giver. The epithet “‘ Thunder-cloud”’ might 
well be applied to him at that moment, and Mrs. 
Somers feared lest the storm should burst on her 
head; buat after a few moments he thanked her 
rather coldly for undeceiving him, promised, as she 
requested, perfect secresy as to the manner in 
which he had obtained his information, and de- 
clared his determination to act upon it. 

The letters were safely returned, and neither 
Mrs. Dale nor Mrs. Drayton ever learned for what 
purpose they had been used. But Mrs. Drayton is 
Mrs. Drayton still, and the * bright, presiding ge- 
nius’’ of Mr. Clinton's home is the blue-eyed Alice. 

E. L. B. 
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THE BATTLE QF TRENTON. 


(Seé Plate.) 


WE present our readers with a beautiful plate 


representing a portion of the battle-ground of 


Trenton. It is a spot which will always interest 
the intelligent reader of American history. The 
battle of Trenton may be regarded as the turning 
point in the fortunes of the Revolution. Our affairs 
were at the lowest ebb, when this brilliant achieve- 
ment of Washington gave new hope and spirit to 
the patriotic party, and laid the foundations of ulti- 
mate success. We copy from Professor Frost’s 
** Book of the Army,” a lucid account of the battle. 

‘*In this period, when the American army was 
relinquishing its general, the people giving up the 
cause, some of their leaders going over to the enemy, 
and the British commanders succeeding in every en- 
terprise, General Lee was taken prisoner at Basken- 
ridge, by Lieutenant-colonel Harcourt. This caused 
a depression of spirit among the Americans, far ex- 
ceeding any real injury done to their essential inte- 
rests. He had been repeatedly ordered to come for- 
ward with his division and join General Washington, 
but these orders were not obeyed. This circum- 
stance, and the dangerous crisis of public affairs, to- 
gether with his being alone, at some distance from 
the troops which he commanded, begat suspicion 
that he chose to fall into the hands of the British. 
Though these apprehensions were without founda- 
tion, they produced the same extensive mischief as 
if they had been realities. The Americans had 
reposed extravagant confidence in his military ta- 
lents and experience of regular European wars, 
Merely to have lost such an idol of the states at 
any time, would have been distressing, but losing 
him under circumstances which favoured an opinion 
that, despairing of the American cause, he chose 
to be taken prisoner, was to many an extinguish- 
ment of every hope. 


** At this critical moment, the royal army in 
complete possession of New Jersey, and the re- 
publican troops, exhausted, dispirited, retreating, 
and numbering only five or six thousand men, the 
greater part of whom would be entitled to their 
discharge at the end of the year, Washington form- 
ed the bold resolution, before that time should ar- 
rive, to cross the Delaware and hazard an engage- 
ment with the enemy. 

‘Congress, seeing the dangerous situation to 
which everything dear to the friends of independ- 
ence was reduced, had entrusted extraordinary 
powers to Washington. He was empowered to 
raise first eighty-eight and then sixteen more regu- 
lar battalions, to give higher bounties and pay, and 
to act in other respects for six months as a military 
dictator. The men, however, were not yet raised, 
and present circumstances were little calculated to 
invite them into the service. 

‘* Under these circumstances, to turn round and 
face a victorious and numerous foe, with his incon- 
siderable force, was risking much; but the urgency 
of the case required that something should be at- 
tempted, and Washington determined to recross the 
Delaware and attack that part of the enemy which 
was stationed at Trenton. When the Americans 
retreated over the Delaware, the boats in the vi- 
cinity were removed out of the way of their pur- 
suers: this arrested their progress; but the British 
commanders, in the security of conquest, cantoned 
their army in Burlington, Bordentown, Trenton, 
and other towns of New Jersev, in daily expecta- 
tion of being enabled to cross into Pennsylvania, 
by means of ice, which is generally formed about 
that time. 

‘‘In the evening of Christmas day, General 
Washington made arrangements for recrossing the 
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Delaware in three divisions—at M’Konkey’s ferry, 
at Trenton ferry, and at or near Bordentown. The 
troops which were to have crossed at the two last 
places were commanded by Generals Ewing and 
Cadwalader, who made every exertion to get over, 
but the quantity of ice was so great that they could 
not effect their purpose. The main body, which 
was commanded by General Washington, crossed 
at M’Konkey’s ferry; but the ice in the river re- 
tarded its passage so long, that it was three o’clock 
in the morning before the artillery could be gotten 
over. On landing in Jersey, it was formed into 
two divisions, commanded by Generals Sullivan 
and Greene, who had under their command Briga- 
diers Lord Stirling, Mercer and St. Clair. One of 
the divisions was ordered to proceed on the lewer 
or river road, the other on the upper or Runnington 
road. Colonel Stark, with some light troops, was 
also directed to advance near to the river, and to 
possess himself of that part of the town which is 
beyond the bridge. The divisions having nearly 
the same distance to march, were ordered, imme- 
diately on forcing the outguards, to push directly 
into Trenton, that they might charge the enemy 
before they had time to form. Though they march- 
ed different roads, yet they arrived at the enemy’s 
advanced post within three minutes of each other. 
The outguards of the Hessian troops at Trenton 
soon fell back, but kept up a constant retreating 
fire. Their main body, being hard pressed by the 
Americans, who had already got possession of half 
their artillery, attempted to file off by a road lead- 
ing towards Princeton, but they were checked by 
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a body of troops thrown in their way. Finding 
themselves surrounded, they laid down their arms. 
The number which submitted was twenty-three 
officers and eight hundred and eighty-six men. 
Between thirty and forty of the Hessians were 
killed and wounded. Colonel Rahl was among 
the former, and several of his officers among the 
latter. Captain Washington, of the Virginia troops, 
and five or six of the Americans, were wounded ; 
two were killed, and twe or three were frozen to 
death. The detachment in Trenton consisted of 
the regiments of Rah!, Losberg and Kniphausen, 
amounting in the whole to about fifteen hundred 
men and a troop of British light horse. All these 
were killed or captured, except about six hundred, 
who escaped by the road leading to Bordentown. 

‘¢ The British had a strong battalion of light in- 
fantry at Princeton, and a force yet remaining near 
the Delaware superior to the American army. 
General Washington, therefore, in the evening of 
the same day, thought it most prudent to recross 
into Pennsylvania with his prisoners. 

** The effects of this successful enterprise were 
speedily felt in recruiting the American army. 
About fourteen hundred regular soldiers, whose 
time of service was on the point of expiring, agreed 
to serve six weeks longer, on a promised gratuity 
of ten paper dollars to each. Men of influence 
were sent to different parts of the country to rouse 
the militia. The rapine and impolitic conduct of 
the British operated more forcibly on the inhabitants 
to expel them from the state than either patriotism 
or persuasion to prevent their overrunning it.” 





FEMALE CHARMS. 


BY 8. 


On, give me the form that is graceful and fair, } 
With a heart, full of feeling, that constant will prove— 
With a beaatiful brow never clouded with care, } 
And a lip ever lisping the language of love. } 

? 

; 


Give me one in whose eye I can fancy there’s heaven, 
Where the angel-affections are sweetly enshrined— 
To which all the soul of expression is given, 
A mirror of modesty, mercy and mind. 


With a spirit that spurns at a tyrant’s control, 
When he tramples affection all gentle and true; 
Lat her be of that lofty, that virtuous soul 
Thet would banish the wretch who to ruin would woo. 


And yet I would have her so modest and mild 
That she'd melt into tears when my sorrows | named— 
That she'd blush when I praised, like a beautiful child, 
And sigh on my lips when I lovingly blamed. 


I would have her as pure as the snow on the mount— 
As true as the smile that to infancy’s given— 


R! u. 


As pure as the wave of the crystalline fount, 
Yet as warm in the heart as the sunlight of heaven. 


With a mind cultivated, not boastingly wise, 
I could gaze on such beauty with exquisite bliss; 
With her heart on her lips and her soul in her eyes— 
What more could I wish in dear woman than this! 


To such a fair creature how blest could I kneel 
And pour out the passion long lock’d in my heart! 
An undying devotion my bosom could feel, 
All pure and untainted by treacherous art. 


If angels are such in the high halls above, 
As gentle in spirit, as faithful and fair, 
Oh, who would not bow to the bondage of love! 
And who would not wizh, ah! yes, sigh to be there! 


If there’s aught on the earth that can rapture impart, 
That can clothe a bleak world in a mantle of bliss, 

Tis the charms, ‘tis the exquisite soul, ’tis the beart 
Of a woman as lovely and charming as this. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LISBON. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Ir was a soft hazy morning early in November, } like Spain than Spain is like Portugal. We have 


that, after a long and disastrous voyage from Lon- 
don, we came in sight of the Burlings, (as the 
English call them,) being the Berlinga islands, two 
rocky hills that stand out in the sea, and, in coming 
from the north, are generally the first land descried 
on the coast of Portugal. We saw their peaks 
looming through the mist, and shortly after found 
ourselves sailing along a chain of mountains among 
which were the hills of Cintra, that paradise of 
Portugal. We had a distant view of the vast white 
marble palace of Mafra, built on a rocky platform 
almost impending over the sea; and the cork con- 
vent, the interior walls of which are said to be 
lined with sheets of cork, to remedy the perpetual 
dampness of the place. I was then very young, 
and had never before seen mountains either in my 
own country or in Europe; therefore I was highly 
delighted ; particularly when a coming shower ca- 
nopied their heads with clouds that rolled off when 
the returning sunbeams shone out upon the waves. 

We saw several shallops, all with the pointed 
lateen sails of the south of Europe, these sails 
being generally striped broadly with black and red. 

Our signal being up for a pilot, we were soon 
supplied with one. None but those who have 
voyaged on the ocean, can conceive how pleasant 
is the sight of the first pilot boat on approaching 
the land, or how melancholy the final view of the 
last pilot boat on quitting it. 

Our captain had expressed a hope that in this 
boat there might chance to be an excellent pilot 
with whom he was well acquainted, and in whom 
he had implicit confidence. He was much disap- 
pointed when, on the skiff running along side, he 
saw the pilot that offered, and whom according to 
law he was obliged to take, as being the first that 
answered the signal. This pilot was our earliest 
specimen of a Portuguese, and unluckily he chanced 
to be a very unfavourable one; looking excessively 
dirty, and very unshorn and unshaven. It was not 
then the fashion for men who were able to buy 
razors, and had the means of procuring soap and 
water every day, to present themselves with heads 
and faces like those of “ prisoners wildly over- 
grown with hair.’’ He put us quite out of conceit 
of Portuguese pilots. 

In those days, like many other very young girls 
of that time, I was passionately fond of novels and 
plays, and of those particularly where the scene 
lay in Spain, (that land of romance ;) and I was 
aware that the shades of difference between Spain 
and Portugal were very slight. And so they are; 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, Portugal is more 
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heard of a man explaining to another who had 
never seen a donkey, that a jackass was like a 
mule, ‘‘only more so;’? and of a negro boasting 
that his two twin boys were “ °zactly alike, espe- 
cially Pomp.” 

In this our visit to Portugal, though caused by 
strange and unexpected circumstances, I antici- 
pated nothing but delight; for it seemed to me 
nearly the same as going to Spain, and my juvenile 
imagination reveled in the visioned charms of 
orange groves, vineyards, olive grounds, fig trees 
and almond trees. Old castles and abbeys I had 
seen during a residence of several years in England; 
but I was now to be enchanted with the sight of 
convents, monks, perhaps nuns, and perhaps assas- 
sins. I was to see young ladies with veils and 
fans, walking out under the guard of duennas; and 
to hear guitars playing serenades under latticed 
balconies. 

Our pilot somewhat disappointed me, for I had 
hoped he would look like a pirate. He was a 
short, thick man, with dull eyes that never could 
look fierce; a heavy, stupid face; and his hair, 
beard, and skin, all of one indescribable colour. 
His costume was a dirty brown jacket, and bare 
legs terminating in old coarse shoes with large 
silver buckles. However, he had a red sash round 
his waist, and though only of faded woolen, still 
a sash was something. He commenced by speaking 
a few words of what he believed to be English; 
but our captain understood Portuguese, and could 
confer with him in his own language. 

At length we descried the Rock of Lisbon, and 
then saw the white and crimson flag of Portugal 
flying on the tower of Fort St. Julian. On rounding 
this promontory, and passing the isolated fortress 
of Bugio, which stands out on “a lonely isle,’? we 
found ourselves in the far-famed Tagus, the river 
of Madrid as well as of Lisbon. Though no longer 
‘* bright with golden sands,” it is nevertheless a 
noble and magnificent tide; traversing a large por- 
tion of Spain, and the whole breadth of Portugal. 
At Lisbon, where it meets the Atlantic, the Tagus 
is ten miles wide. The southern bank is wild, 
mountainous, and thinly sprinkled with small vil- 
lages, and here and there the ruins of an old cha- 
teau. Numerous windmills of a construction pe- 
culiar to the south of Europe, are scattered about 
the heights on both sides of the river. Our pilot 
ran us aground twice; on which occasions he made 
earnest efforts to get us off, by praying vigorously 
to a little image of his patron saint that he carried 
about him. 
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The sun was near setting, when we anchored 
off Belem Castle. Provision boats were immedi- 
ately alongside, from whence we obtained immense 
bunches of delicious purple grapes, with skins not 
thicker than that of a red currant; and some very 
bad fresh bread, which we then thought good, after 
the hard crackers we had been eating for several 
weeks. 

We were not permitted to proceed to the city 
till the following morning, having first to undergo 
an inspection from the health officers. The cap- 
tain sent up for an excellent pilot, who was well 
known to be the best belonging to’ the port. He 
arrived early in the morning, and his predecessor 
was dismissed as incompetent. The new pilot was 
a tall, slender, and remarkably handsome man. He 
skipped about with the lightness and agility of a 
rope-dancer, in his shining pumps and white silk 
stockings, white cassimere pantaloons, fine blue 
cloth jacket, trimmed with silver buttons and 
loops, and a crimson silk sash. The whole of his 
dress was exquisitely nice, and to crown all, he 
had a very new chapeau with a silver tassel at 
He spoke English perfectly, and had 
He put us 


each corner. 
the manners of a polished gentleman. 
quite into conceit of Portuguese pilots. 

After the passengers and the whole ship’s com- 
pany had been drawn up on deck, and had our 
health inspected by two men who came along side 
in a boat, and sat and looked up at us, we were 
boarded by a pair of custom-house officers, who 
proceeded with us up to the city. We then passed 
the ancient monastery and church of Belem, the 
Westminster Abbey of Lisbon—except that it can- 
not boast of a Poet’s Corner, ‘‘the dust that 
moulders here”? being only that of kings and 
queens. The most interesting personages whose 
mortal remains repose within the vaults of Belem, 
are Juan, the first of the Braganza dynasty, and 
his daughter Catherine, the unhappy wife of En- 
gland’s second Charles. 

As the city of Lisbon opened upon our view, its 
external aspect made a most favourable impression 
on all who now saw it for the first time. It is very 
large, and covers an amphitheatre of hills ascend- 
ing steeply from the water side. It is built en- 
tirely of stone, and its almost universally white 
houses, rising one above another, tier over tier, 
with their green lattices and balconies, and roofs 
of red tile, give it a very gay appearance. The 
spires and church towers seem countless; the most 
conspicuous among them heing the dome and 
steeples of a magnificent convent, built entirely 
of white marble, and dedicated by its foundress, 
Maria Frances Isabella, to *‘ the Heart of Jesus.’ 
This lofty and splendid structure is one of the 
landmarks of Lisbon, as St. Paul’s is of London. 

We were all ready prepared for landing, and as 
soon as the anchors were let ge, the business of 
disembarking commenced. My father having taken 
directions from the captain, went on shore imme- 
diately, in quest of lodgings, leaving the family on 
board till he came back for us. In the meantime, 
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we were entertained with the proceedings of the 
two custom-house officers, shabby old fellows, with 
tie-wigs intended to be powdered ; rusty cocked 
hats; and threadbare brown camlet cloaks that 
covered them from head to foot. Both the men 
and their cloaks were found very convenient to 
several of our passengers who were desirous of 
getting some prohibited articles secretly on shore, 
and who (on a hint from the captain) adopted the 
very safe plan of entrusting these little bits of 
smuggling to the guardians of the revenue, who 
were very willing to undertake it, and thankful for 
a small compensation in silver. It was amusing to 
see how carefully they concealed the things be- 
neath their ample cloaks, and with what sang froid 
they walked after the owners as they proceeded up 
the quay. 

My futher having engaged lodgings, returned to 
take us on shore, and we set our feet for the first 
time on the great European continent. It being 
high water, we were on this occasion spared the 
usual way of landing when the tide is low, that of 
being carried through the mud and ooze on the 
backs of men who stay about the strand and get 
their living by performing this service. 

Our apartments were in a very large house, in 
that part of the town called Buenos Ayres, from 
the salubrity of the atmosphere; and therefore 
much resorted to by strangers. This house was in 
the Rua do Prior, a street that runs along the brow 
of a lofty hill, the front windows looking down 
upon fruit gardens that then covered the decli- 
vity. Our balconies commanded a full view of 
the whole harbour, with the range of mountains 
on the opposite side; the forts at the entrance of 
the Tagus; and a glimpse of the broad Atlantic. 
The city of Lisbon (called Lisboa in Portuguese) 
is but eight miles from the ocean, though our ship 
was a day and a half in coming up; the wind being 
ahead, and our first pilot having (as aforesaid) run 
us twice aground; beside our being obliged to lie 
all night at anchor off Belem Castle. Let my read- 
ers bear in mind that this visit to Lisbon was a 
**long time ago.” We remained there five months, 
returning to America in the spring. 

Notwithstanding its prepossessing exterior, Lis- 
bon is one of the dirtiest cities in the world; the 
streets (which are generally narrow) never being 
cleaned except when washed down by the rains. 
It is of antiquity so remote that its origin is un- 
known; and like Rome, it stands on seven hills. 
I recollect one street being so steep, that when 
walking, I involuntarily caught at the door frames 
and window shutters to save myself from falling. 
There are no sidewalks; the whole being paved 
with round stones, like our carriage ways, only 
much worse. The gutter runs down through the 
middle. All the refuse of the kitchens is thrown 
into the streets; and the dogs (which are very fierce 
and incredibly numerous) are the only scavengers. 
In many houses, the lower story (or, as they say 
in England, the ground floor) is the stable; the 
front door being large enough to admit horses and 
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carriages; and the pavement within being of round 
stones like that in the street. It is very customary 
for a house to be protected from mischance by 
having, on the outside, a painted representation 
of the martyrdom of some favourite saint. These 
are small frescoes, sometimes near a yard square, 
painted entirely in blue on a white ground, and are 
about equal in execution to the scripture pieces on 
the blue and white Dutch tiles that formerly deco- 
rated the fire-places of old-fashioned houses.* Of 
the shops, those of the same sort are generally in 
the same street. The street of the jewelers and 
silversmiths contains an immense variety of rich 
plate and jewelry; the people of southern Europe 
having a great predilection for these articles; ob- 
taining them frequently by the sacrifice of comforts 
that in America would be considered indispensable 
to a decent existence. 

The house in which we passed our ‘* Winter in 
Lisbon,”? had been built purposely for the accom- 
modation of lodgers. “It was rented jointly by an 
English and an Irish woman, who let it out in fur- 
nished apartments, and who converted the stables 
on the lower story into parlours and chambers for 
their own use and that of their servants. The two 
landladies, besides being of adverse nations, were, 
of course, each other’s natural enemies; and be- 
fore the winter was half over, the English woman 
returned to her own country, and the Irish lady 
became mistress of the whole house. Their feuds 
had given much disturbance to their lodgers, who 
were all glad to find the house under the sway of 
one sceptre rather than two. This house was four 
stories high. 
and distinct suites of rooms; each suite comprising 
a very large parlour or drawing-room, four cham- 
bers, and a kitchen. Our family occupied a set of 
apartments on the second story or first floor. The 
adjoining set was rented by a Portuguese fidalgo 
who held a small place under the government, and 
with his wife, sister and children, led a life of pre- 
tension and poverty, show and dirt. The families 
that were inmates of this mansion boarded them- 
selves: the single gentlemen (all of whom were 
English or American) had private tables, supplied 
by their respective landladies. 

The drawing-rooms reminded us of those in the 
plates belonging to the old-fashioned editions of 
Gil Blas. 
carriages, and many other things. 
thing that in the least resembled the Spanish dresses 


So, indeed, did the streets, churches, 
There was no- 
and scenery of our theatres. The furniture was of 
the fashion of the country, and more showy than 
comfortable. 
ours being of pale pink bordered with wreaths of 


The walls were painted in panels; 


flowers. The ceilings were very lofty, and so were 
the windows; each of which parted in the middle, 
*® Wherever a murder has been committed, a black 


erucifix is put up against the nearest wall. These me- 
mentoes of crime and death are fearfully frequent. Few 


of the streets were lighted, except by the candles burning 
dimly within the glass cases containing images of the 
saints; and these are to be found at almost every corner. 
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On each story were two complete 
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and opened intoa balcony. All the rooms, except 
the kitchens, were built entirely without fire-places, 
or any means of heating them except by the occa- 
sonal introduction of a brazier of charcoal, in 
which case it was of course imperative to sit with 
a door or window open. And evexnthen, the fumes 
produced such headaches that we thought it better 
to endure the cold. In the south of Europe, the 
lamentable scarcity of fuel is a serious drawback 
to any pleasure that may be derived from passing 
a winter in those countries. The houses are built 
as if for perpetual summer; but as (even if there is 
no snow) there is always in those climates abund- 
ance of chilly :ain and bleak wind during the win- 
ter months, the absence of fire causes such suffer- 
ings from cold and damp as are rarely felt in the 
stern winters of America, where every house is 
well warmed. Let no one who is consumptive or 
rheumatic attempt a winter in Lisbon. 

There were eight kitchens in the house belong- 
ing to eight suites of apartments. In these kitchens 
the fire-places (which were of stone) were built up 
high like an oven; the front being an open arch 
with a coved roof. On this platform the cooking 
was done on portable clay furnaces, and in skillets, 
stew pans, frying pans, pipkins, and other minor 
utensils. The fuel was charcoal, and narrow slips 
of wood about a foot long, tied up like bundles of 
large and for kindlings, there were 
bunches of dead furze called something like cancayo, 
and dry vine twigs. All these materials for fire 
were to be bought at the small grocery establish- 
meuts, denominated tinder-shops by our two Jand- 
ladies, the Portuguese appellation being tendas. 

Though during the whole winter there was no 
snow that lay on the ground, and no ice thicker 
than a shilling, we had several weeks of almost in- 
cessant rain eccompanied by cold driving winds; 
and afterwards occasional rain storms of three or 
And such rains! a whole cloud seemed 
The streets (fortunately for 
them) were so flooded that at times they looked as 


matches ; 


four days. 
to descend at once. 
if cataracts were rushing down between the two 
But it washed them clean. 

Our door-windows fitted so badly, that the rain 
poured in at them through all sorts of crevices and 
open places; so that, at each of the three, large 
tubs had to be placed to catch the water that would 
otherwise have deluged the floor. Afier the first 
rain, however, my father contrived means to stop 


rows of houses. 


up these cracks so as to render the in-pouring less 
But the dampness that pervaded the 
house, and all other houses in this fireless country, 
The shoes that we took off 
at night, were frequently in the morning found 


violent. 
was without remedy. 


So also were the sur- 
bases, and the frames of the chairs and tables. Our 
clothes became mouldy in the bureaus and presses ; 
the covers and edges of our books were frequently 


covered with blue mould. 


coated with mould in a single night. 

To guard against the effects of this humid atmo- 
sphere which there was no fire to counteract, we 
had recourse to many strange expediente. Every 
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morning, on rising, we dressed ourselves as if we 
were going to spend the day in the street; putting 
on as many under garments as we could, and fin- 
ishing with our pelisses or outside coats, and fur 
tippets. We wore our bonnets all day long; and 
my sisters and myself rejoiced in cottage beavers, 
tied in closely to our faces. My father (always in 
his great coat) likewise kept on his hat, and the 
two boys were made to keep on theirs. Several 
days were really so cold, as well as damp, that 
after breakfast we all went regularly to bed; re- 
matning there the whole day, except at meal times. 
This we found a tolerably good plan, and J liked 
it very well, as I could then give myself up en- 
tirely to reading. 

On these dreary days, there was nothing to be 
seen from the windows but the flooded gardens in 
front of the street; and here and there parts of the 
masts or spars of ships, looming dimly through the 
rain clouds that rested like a heavy fog upon the 
river; while others, yet to come, gathered in roll- 
ing volumes on the tops of the opposite hills. 

One of the amusements of the juvenile part of 
the family, when our parents were not present, 
(with shame I speak of it,) was to peep through 
the keyhole, with a desire to be enlightened as to 
the manners and customs of the Portuguese people 
that occupied the adjoining suite of apartments; a 
door (always locked) being between their drawing- 
room and ours. We would not have acted so dis- 
honourably towards persons of our own country, 
or even to British neighbours; but we regarded the 
Portuguese as “‘no rule.” We soon ascertained 
that their general habiliments were old and slo- 
venly, but that whenever a fine day tempted the 
lady-wife to walk out, she covered her dirty dark 
calico dress with an clegant blue satin cloak trim- 
med with ermine; and had a barber to come and 
dress her hair and decorate it with embroidered 
ribbons; bonnets not yet being introduced into 
Portugal. Keeping no regular servant, she for 
these occasions hired, by the hour, two maids to 
walk after her; the suivantes were habited in the 
prevailing winter costume of their class; a long 
brown cloth cloak, and a square or double white 
muslin *kerchief, covering entirely their heads, so 
as to hang down over the back of the neck, with 
the two front corners pinned closely under the 
chin. An ungraceful coiffure. When any of her 
female friends came to visit our neighbour, they 
also brought their maids with them; and while the 
mistresses were conversing on the sofa, the maids 
sat flat on the floor in front of them, and kept up a 
whispering talk with each other. 

Among other items of keyhole knowledge, we 
discovered that every day, about dinner time, our 
neighbours had a table set out in their parlour with 
clean damask cloth and napkins, pieces of bread, 
silver forks, spoons, castors, &c.; handsome wine- 
glasses, and goblets, and all the paraphernalia of a 
very genteel dinner equipage. The table stood 
thus during an hour or more; so that if visitors 
came in, they might suppose that the family were 
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preparing to sit down in style comme il faut. But 
to this table they never did sit down; for when the 
time of exhibition had elapsed, all the fine things 
were taken off and carefully put away for a similar 
show the next day, and the next. Meanwhile (as 
we found by reconnoitring through the kitchen 
keyhole) the Portuguese family all assembled in 
the place where their food was cooked; seated 
themselves on the floor round a large earthen pan 
filled with some sort of stew; and each dipped in 
a pewter spoon and fed out of that same pan. 

The rooms above were all occupied by gentle- 
men. The fourth story was called “up in the 
brander’”? by the Irish landlady, and “up in the 
brandises’’ by the Englishwoman. The etymology 
of these words we could not discover; but we sus- 
pect the first appellation to be the most correct— 
brandises, belonging to the same class as beast- 
esses, postesses, and ghostesses. 

In these brander apartments lived, while their 
ships were in port, two captains of the British 
navy. One of these gentlemen, afterwards Ad- 
miral Drury, commanded a seventy-four that had 
come in with a squadrom from the Mediterranean ; 
the frigate of the other was the famous Arethusa, 
celebrated in song for her desperate conflict with 
the first Belle Poule; and also the subject of a sea 
novel. The Arethusa lay out in the stream, in full 
view from our windows, Captain Drury had with 
him his son a lieutenant, and his nephew a mid- 
shipman; both of them very young and very frolic- 
some. 

There was a large stone staircase, common to the 
whole house. At the foot was a place paved with 
round street stones, into which the stables opened 
when the lower story had been used as such. This 
place was now a sort of hall or vestibule, and was 
entered from the street by a large front door. One 
day we were all brought out to the broad landing 
place nearest our rooms, by a strange and most 
unaccountable noise that seemed to proceed from 
below. We found Lieutenant Drury and his cousin. 
They had just returned from an excursion on don- 
keys, and were riding the beasts up stairs, and 
laughing heartily at the difficulty of getting them 
to acquiesce in this new sort of climbing. They 
had nearly surmounted the first flight of stairs, 
when the animals positively rebelled ; refused to 
ascend another step, and stood stock-still ; throw- 
ing up their heads, opening their mouths to a 
frightful extent, and braying with all their might. 
Reader, have you ever heard or seen the braying 
of an ass—for to hear it is nothing without seeing 
it. To those unaccustomed to the sound and 
sight, the combination of both is indescribably lu- 
dicrous. 

Talking of animals—our house was supplied 
with milk in the usual Portuguese fashion; the 
fashion at least of that time. A dirty old man 
with a red woolen cap on his head, and round his 
ragged jacket a red woolen sash, to which hung 
several tin cups of various measures, drove before 
him a cow, two she-asses, and three or four goats, 
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stopping to milk them at the doors of his customers, 


who thus had their choice of cow’s milk, ass’s | 
The two last milks are con- { 


milk, or goat’s milk. 
sidered good for invatids; English people of that 


unfortunate class being then in the habit of resort- ; 


ing to Lisbon for the improvement of their health. 
They have grown wiser since the whole European 
continent has been opened to them. 


Our milkman, like all other Portuguese, took | 
snuff 2 /’outrance; always stopping to regale him- | 
self with a pinch more than once during the pro- | 


cess of milking into the tin mug, and then resuming 
with his snuffy fingers. 


no milk that day. 


ing, and many promises of future good behaviour, 


to prevail on him to stop, and supply milk as usual. } 
He was then the only milkman in that quarter of ; 
the city; therefore he knew his importance. With } 
milkmen as with steamboats, opposition lines are { 


very beneficial to the public. 


The fashion of knee breeches, cocked hats, and ; 
hair tied and powdered, was retained by the Por- 
tuguese long after that style became obsolete in } 


all other parts of the world. With their long and 
ample cloaks, there was no need of wasting money 


on good clothes to wear underneath; and linen was « 


rarely discerned about their necks, for very good 
reasons. The working people, of course, could 
not be incumbered with cloaks all the time; so 
they appeared in jackets; and with those who could 
not afford a whole dress, there seemed to be a 
great disposition to decorate the head at the ex- 
pense of the feet; the elegance that began at the 
top diminishing as it descended. 

A. large house was building next door to ours. 
Immediately in front, the street was chiefly occu- 
pied by a wide deep slough, or mud hole, where 
the paving stones had sunk or died away; and the 
councilmen, or aldermen, or selectmen, (if there 
are any such persons in Lisbon,) had taken no ac- 
count of it. It has possibly been filled up by this 
time. When the weather was uncommonly bad, 
the carts that brought stone for the building gene- 
rally stuck fast in this capacious hole. The Lisbon 
carts were of very primitive structure. They had 
no close sides; neither had they iron stanchions 
like those of drays to keep things from falling: 
there were only a few crooked sticks, stuck in here 
and there along the edges. Though wood is so 
scarce in Portugal, there was a great waste of it in 
the wheels, which had no spokes, but were solid 
and massy like grindstones; and the axle-tree re- 
volved with them, groaning or rather shrieking 
dismally all the time. These carts were drawn 
by a pair of oxen which it always required two 
men to urge along. The dress of these carmen 
began by cocked hats, and powdered hair tastefully 
queued with blue or pink ribbon; cotton velvet 


A remonstrance from the } 
person who stood at the door to take the milk, so | 
offended his Portuguese dignity, that he immediately | 
drove off his beasts in high dudgeon, and there was } 
Next morning when he was } 
caught with some difficulty as he passed grandly | 
by, it required considerable coaxing and apologiz- ; 


jackets with tarnished tinsel-looking ornaments; 
faded breeches open at the knees; and their bare 
Portuguese legs ended, as usual, in old shoes with 
large showy buckles. Each driver carried a goad, 
and when the cart-load of stone got into the slough, 
while one man goaded the oxen, shouting violently 
something that sounded like ‘‘ shah! the other 
went to their heads, and endeavoured to frighten 
the poor beasts out of the mud-hole by making 
ferocious faces at them, and shahing also in a loud 
voice, and brandishing his stick threateningly. The 
workmen came out of the house to assist in this 
enterprise of extricating the cart; and they always 
had to do at the end what they should have done 
at the beginning, unload it of the slabs of stone ; 
after which, the oxen and the empty cart were 
generally shahed out of the hole in less than half 
an hour. 

Among the sights of Lisbon streets, those that 
have a taste for such things, may be treated daily 
with the gratuitous view of a pig-killing. Ifa man 
is driving a pig, and the animal seems to have more 
than his usual disinclination to ‘* go ahead,” the 
driver, to cut short all further argument, stops in 
the open street, takes out his knife, and deliberately 
kills the pig. Then getting some dry furze from 
the nearest shop, he makes a fire in the street, 
singes and scrapes the animal, removes the inside, 
and carries the carcass home on his shoulder, all 
ready for selling or cooking. The Portuguese 
pork is the finest in the world; being fattened on 
chestauts and sweet acorns. This food gives a pe- 
culiar sweetness and delicacy to the meat, the fat 
of which is as mild as cream. The beef is far 
from good; and there is a law against killing 
calves; it being thought better they should live and 
grow up into larger and more profitable animale. 
Nevertheless, mysterious men came sometimes to 
our house, and with many and solemn injune- 
tions to secresy, produced from under their cloaks 
a piece of veal, for which they asked an enormous 
price, as an indemnification to their consciences 
for having violated the law. Kids are much eaten 
in Portugal; but it is not altogether safe to ven- 
ture on one, unless you are quite sure that it is not 
acat. I am still uneasy with a misgiving, that at 
a table not our own I did eat a slice of grimalkin 
kid; and I can never be quite certain that I did 
not. I must say, however, that whether of the 
feline species or not, it looked and tasted well. 

Great numbers of turkies are brought to the 
city in winter; not dead, but alive and walking. 
We frequently met them in large flocks conducted 
by a man who “ marshaled them the way they 
were to go,’ by means of a long stick with a red 
rag tied to it. 

The costume of the market women is a tight, 
close woolen jacket of green or blue cloth, with 
a petticoat of a different and highly contrasted 
colour. Their heads are covered with the usual 
double white ’kerchief, fastened beneath the chin. 
Upon the top of the *kerchief, directly in front, is 
perched a smal} conical black velvet cap, with the 











peak bending forward. They ride to market on 
donkeys with high pack saddles, and panniers filled 
with fruit, vegetables, &c. The marketmen seem- 
ed to prefer walking, carrying a large basket in one 
hand; and over the other shoulder, a stick with a 
bag slung on the end. “They were in the usual 
bare-legged costume ; and many of these men had 
their long black hair confined in white nets, with 
a tassel hanging at the end. We saw a young 
woman riding in the safest possible manner. A 
man walked beside, to drive the donkey on which 
she was seated in an arm-chair, fastened somehow 
to the saddle; the chair (which resembled a child’s 
dinner-chair cut short) had a foot-board for her 
feet, and a rownd bar thrust through the front of the 
arms to keep her from falling ont. Among the 
country people that come into market, were also 
the wine sellers, each carrying on his back a bo- 
rachio or goat skin, distended with new wine, the 
fore legs being brought round the neck of the man 
and tied together in front. Such were the wine 
skins that Don Quixotte attacked with his sword, 
mistaking them for an army of soldiers. 

At the corners of the streets sit the chestnut 
women, who are generally Africans. They have 
before them a clay furnace with a small charcoal 
fire, and an iron pan on the top, in which they 
roast the fine chestnuts of the country, and then 
sell them at about twopence a dozen. They do 
them in perfection; cutting a slit in the shell of 
every one. When roasted, the inside is as soft as 
that of a well cooked sweet potatoe, which in taste 
and consistence they greatly resemble. These 
chestnuts are enormously large, and are eaten with 
meat, and introduced into stews and soups. 

We bought oranges at about three cents a dozen 
—such oranges as we never saw or tasted before 
or since. They were of very large size; and hav- 
ing ripened on the trees and in a climate that was 
congenial to them, they were deliciously flavoured, 
very sweet, and with rinds as thin as paper. The 
lemons were equally fine ; juicy, thin-skinned, and 
highly flavoured. The species called sweet lemons 
were very insipid, and neither sweet nor sour. We 
saw immense fig trees in the neighbourhood of the 
city. The figs were purple outside, and red with- 
in; but having no acidity, were too luscious to be 
pleasant. When dried, these Portuguese figs are 
excellent, and far superior to those of Smyrna; 
being much larger, softer, and richer. 
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There are beautiful walks and rides armong the 
hills about Lisbon. We clambered rocks; entered 
caverns; explored ruins left by the great earth- 
quake of 1755; looked at convents; saw monks 
everywhere; and were as romantic as possible. 
One of our favourite excursions was to the orange 
gardens in the valley of Alcantara, where for a 
testoon (a silver coin about the size of a ten-cent 
piece) we were all allowed as many oranges as we 
could eat, or carry away in pockets and handker- 
chiefs. In one of these gardens, we saw a spa- 
cious and elaborate grotto; among the shells and 
spars that covered its walls were introduced a 
number of large china plates of very fine Asiatic 
porcelain. Through this valley meandered a 
branch of the Alcantara river, in the form of a 
clear brook tumbling over a rocky bed. Here we 
always found a number of laundresses, standing 
in the water, and washing clothes in it, cold; using 
fuller’s earth for soap. We saw some very pretty 
girls at this occupation; their skirts tucked up 
nearly to their knees, and their hair dressed and 
powdered, and ornamented with ribbons, artificial 
flowers, and gilt combs. The clothes, after being 
washed, were slapped down hard on the broad flat 
stones for a considerable time, to ‘* bang out’? the 
water. They were then spread about on the 
bushes to dry, where they were watched by men 
engaged for the purpose of seeing that they were 
not blown away or stolen. When dry, they are 
smoothed by rubbing them over with round stones. 
This mode of washing and ironing, of course, weara 
out the clothes very soon; which is probably the 
reason why the Portuguese wear so few things that 
** show dirt.”’ 

Across the valley of Alcantara stretches the 
famous aqueduct that conveys water to Lisbon. It 
it a lofty structure of granite, with pointed arches 
of immense height; and looks like a stupendous 
bridge. Along the top is a paved walk with a 
parapet, over which it makes one dizzy to look 
down; the people and houses in the valley below 
seeming like little puppets and toys. I remember 
in one of these walks, the full moon rose while we 
were still on the aqueduct; glittering on the stream 
below; touching with her silver light and dark 
shadows the towers of the city, and pouring a flood 
of quivering radiance on the distant waters of the 
Tagus. 





STELLA. 


Swe is made up of ev'ry joy, 

With scarce a vestige of alloy; 
Sweet Modesty adorns her face, 
And air, and mind, with ev'ry grace, 
To lure the subtle flame of love, 

As kites the lightning from above. 
How truly were her lover blest 


‘ 


With her, to cherish Love. their guest: 
Though summer friends all kept aloof— 
Though even ‘neath the humblest roof— 
Still Love would guard the nuptial cot, 
And, like the angel-friends of Lot, 

He'd strike with blindness Cares, the foes 
Lurking without to vex repose.—L. 














AMERICAN 


AUTHORS ABROAD. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER, 


When the infinitely witty Sydney Smith, many 
years ago, gave utterance to the celebrated and 
oft-quoted expression, *‘Who reads an American 
book?’ there was certainly some point in the sneer. 
American literature was but in its lisping infancy. 
The Sketch Book was not yet; “‘Long Tom Coffin”’ 
and ‘Natty Bumpo” had not been created ; Chan- 
ning had not yet written the Essay on Napoleon, 
and Daniel Webster’s eloquence was but in its 
splendid dawn. The only poets who had yet ap- 
peared are now almost entirely forgotten. One of 
them perpetrated a dull epic called the Columbiad; 
another wrote bad verses against Tories and “ Bri- 
tishers’? over the signature (his own name, we 
believe,) of Philip Freneau ¥ and another eminent 
divine, ‘‘ whose baptisma] name was Timothy,” 
occasionally relieved his theological labours by 
writing various pieces, amatory and patriotic. The 
antiquarian reader will find them all in the intro- 
duction to Griswold’s American Poets, piously 
interred side by side. Our country had produced 
several political and metaphysical treatises of a 
high order, but no very creditable histories, re- 
views, poems, or books of scientific research. 

In process of time, as the wealth, education and 
refinement of the people increased, we began to 
have men of learning and leisure to write, and men 
of taste and substance to buy books. It was idle 
to expect th’s state of things while men were busily 
employed in hewing down forests, building cities, 
digging canals, and providing the necessaries of 
life. It was not yet time for the comforts, much 
less the lururies of life. But we have now arrived 
at that stage of national progress when we may 
expect to have, and really do have a considerable 
number of men thoroughly devoted to art, science, 
and the pursuits of elegant literature. That num- 
ber is as great as we have a right to hope for, and 
it is constantly increasing. 


It strikes me that a great many absurd things have , 


been written and said of late about an ‘* American 
Literature.*” There are some who go off into ri- 
diculous rhapsodies about what has already been 
done, and who arrogantly claim for American 
literature and science an equality with, if not a 
superiority to those of any other nation. Others 
quite as absurdly deny us any credit for the past, 
because we have had no Wordsworths, or Cole- 
ridges, or Scotts, or Wilsons, or Macaulays, and 
even among those who have gained any reputation, 
none who in their subjects and style have been 
essentially American. Now both of these classes 
are certainly mistaken. We have a literature— 
an American literature—and a very respectable 


‘ 


one, too. We have among usa large number of 
‘* Native Americans’? whose productions in the 
several departments of history, poetry, criticism 
and learned research,-have not only given much 
occupation to American mind, but have also con- 
tributed largely to the reading and the studies of 
foreign men of letters. 

During my late visit to Great Britain, I had abun- 
dant and gratifying evidence of this fact. I found 
one American name to be a household word by 
every English fireside around which the lovers of 
the mirthful and the picturesque were wont to 
cluster, Nearly every man who had read any- 
thing had read Knickerbocker and the Sketch Book. 
I found as great a familiarity with the name and 
writings of our great novelist as there is among the 
same classes at home; and once overheard, on top 
ofa stage-coach, two very common-looking working 
men discussing the characters in the ** Pilot*? and 
the “* Prairie.’ I found, too, another name as 
well known as either of the above, and befter 
known than in our own country—a name which, 
from its connection with many of the most finished 
essays in the English tongue, has aJready taken 
rank as an American classic. I allude to Dr. 
Channing, whom I once heard the venerable Joanna 
Baillie characterize as the “ first living essayist.’ 
This, from the first living authoress in England, 
was no faint praise. In the coursé of a speech 
which I heard Father Matthew deliver in the City 
Hall of Glasgow, he made an exceedingly happy 
quotation from the writings of Channing, and at 
the very mention of the name of our eminent 
countryman, the whole audience burst into Joud 
applause. All this was in spite of his religious 
opinions, which are not widely popular in Great 
Britain. 

The poetry of Bryant early gained an English 
popularity. His Thanatopsis was read before a 
literary club by the late Thomas Campbell, and 
received the highest encomia from all present. 
Willis is notorious all over Great Britain. The 
Oxford boys love to read his Scripture pieces, 
which are certainly his best; and every one seems 
fond of his dashing, racy sketches, ** Pencillings,”* 
etc., with all their impertinences and affectations. 
Longfellow is just beginning to be known, and a 
handsome English edition of his works has been 
well received. ‘* That Longfellow is a clever 


mon,’’ Carlyle once remarked to me ; “ he is wee! 
skilled in the toongues.”’ 

Within the last five years, Mr. Prescott has at- 
tained a reputation which rises above the shadow 
His ‘* Conquest of 
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of any English cotemporary. 

















Mexico” is even eclipsing his ‘‘ Ferdinand and 
Isabella,’ so that he has become his own most 
formidable rival. The “ British Quarterly” con- 
tains, in a late number, a beautiful tribute from 
the pen of Dr. Hamilton; and the last ‘* Edin- 
burgh”? says he “‘ possesses a pure, simple and 
eloquent style, a keen relish for the picturesque, 
a quick and discerning judgment of character, and 
a generous and enlightened spirit of philanthropy.”’ 
The historical productions of Bancroft and .Sparks 
have also gained a wide celebrity. 

It is probably known to many of my readers 
that the Royal Geographical Society of London 
voted a gold medal to our countryman, Dr. Robin- 
aon, for his laboured work on Palestine; and there 
is no English traveler whose narrative has been 
more widely read than those of Jno. L. Stephens. 
The name of President Edwards stands in the same 
category with Stewart and Reid. Dr. Anthon is 
the most popular editor of the classics now living. 
Peter Parley has quite supplanted Mrs. Trimmer 
in the affections of children. Bowditch has pro- 
duced a translation of the ‘‘ Mecanique Celeste” 
worthy of the great original ; and al! British theo- 
logians are familiar with the names of Dwight, 
Hodge, Barnes, McIlvaine and Alexander. 

Of our political writers—of the present day— 
few are generally known. Mr. Webster has, per- 
haps, the widest reputation. His magnificent spe- 
cimens of forensic eloquence are in their libraries. 
He has himself visited the country, and been feted 
and caressed by lords and ambassadors ; and more 
than all, he has conducted a great negotiation with 
a candour and a lofty contempt of diplomatic foolery 
which has won for him the admiration of the civil- 
ized world. Among our early political characters, 
Franklin, on account of his remarkable versatility 
of powers, is more widely knoWn than any Ameri- 
can, after General Washington. 
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One of the strongest proofs of the popularity of | 


many American works is that they are at this mo- 
ment selling in the English bookstores without the 
name of the author or place of publication, or else 
appropriated by some English plunderer who ap- 
pears as their “‘editor.””, Who has not read, or at 
Jeast heard of Neal’s humorous “‘ sketches?” Yet 


they are to be found enveloped in a medley of | 


scraps and stories, under the title of ‘‘ Pic-Nic 
Papers, edited by Charles Dickens,” and published 
in London! Mr. Ware’s ‘Probus’ has been 
brought out as an English work under the title of 
** Aurelian!’ Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Natural History of 
the Bible’? has been shorn of its American title 
and ‘imprimatur ;”? and Mr. Muzzey’s ‘‘ Young 
Maiden” is doing duty as a domestic manual under 
the cognomen of the ‘‘English Maiden!” Judge 
Story’s work on “‘ Bailments”” was even used as 
notes to an English work of Mr. Theobald ! ‘ 

In order to give a condensed view of the extent 
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of American republication in England alone, I take 
the liberty of copying the following list of repub- 
lished American works during the last ten years, 
for which I am indebted to my excellent friend, 
Mr. Putnam, of London. 


Theology, 68 works. | History, 22 works. 
Fiction, 66 “* Poetry, as 
Juvenile, 56 * Metaphysics,11 * 
Travels, 52 ‘ Philology, 10 * 
Education,41 * Science, “ 
Biography, 26 Law, a. « 


But if any one still doubts whether our country 
has contributed her full share to the great store- 
house of human knowledge, let him compare the 
catalogues of American publications for the last ten 
years with those of any other country—say of Eng- 
land—and making proper allowance for her supe- 
rior numbers of men of letters, of colleges and 
libraries, for the superior encouragement given to 
literary and scientific men, especially by govern- 
mental patronage, he will find that we have done 
more than our share. I have no room here for the 
details by which to substantiate what I know to be 
the true state of the case. 

One word, before I close, to those who complain 
that our popular writers have not hitherto been 
American in their subjects and style, but simply 
copyists of English models. Now, no one can be 
so absurd as to suppose that we are to originate 
any new species of composition in this country in 
order to establish our claims to originality, or that 
the literature of England, after five hundred years 
of constant progress, does not contain almost every 
possible variety of models in every variety of human 
composition. All that is expected of us is to fur- 
nish original thinkers, who shall in the several de- 
partments of literature give shape to productions 
of their own, which shall bear in some measure the 
impress of our national mind, our institutions, our 
modes of thinking and living. Our writers have 
not been lacking in this. Are not the best sketches 
of Irving and the best novels of Cooper essentially 
American? Is not the most finished of Prescott’s 
histories American in its subject and spirit? Is 
not Bancroft also? Are not the essays of Franklin, 
and especially the splendid papers of Channing, 
full of a new world spirit? May not the same 
thing be said of many of the best poems of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lord and Whittier ? 

We have an American literature, of which we 
may be proud—a young plant, but a thrifty one. 
Let our men of letters tend it carefully and assidu- 
ously—let it not be forced into a hot-bed growth, 
but let it grow with our growth—above all, let us 
not leave it to droop and die while we betake our- 
selves to the grateful shades of the hoary and ho- 
noured literature of the old world. 
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PELL’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Mrs. Peri would go. She was rather a meek § the stage prevented them from turning into abso- 


and mild-mannered person, generally; but those 
are the very people who are hardest to manage 
when once they take hold of a moving idea. Her 
husband, a retired sea-captain, who had never slept 
out of his own comfortable house since he made 
his last voyage round the world, years and years 
ago, tried his very best to dissuade her from so 
rash an enterprise; even to frighten her, by a re- 
capitulation of the dangers of Jand-traveling, which 
he sincerely believed much more formidable than 
those belonging to the sea, inclusive of doubling 
the Horn, and trading among the cannibals. 

Mrs. Pell owned she should be afraid to go up 
the Hudson in a sail-boat, but a steam-boat was 
quite a different thing. 

** Steamboat !*’ said the captain. ‘* How absurd 
to fancy that the danger from water is lessened by 
heating it to the boiling point!” 

But Mrs. Pell would go, and she would take little 
Tommy, too! Now little Tommy was the apple 
of the eye to both his parents, and on this occasion 
he came very near becoming an apple of discord. 
For the mother voluntarily to subject herself to 
all sorts of inconveniences and dangers was bad 
enough, but to insist on taking that poor innocent 
child! 

Little Tommy was the only child of a some- 
what late marriage, Captain Pell having followed 
the sea round and round the world until it gave 
him a competence, before he thought of settling 
himself. Being by that time a little rheumatic 
and weather-beaten, he provided in the first place 
the snuggest of all possible dwellings, with holes 
in the closet shelves to stick spoons and glasses 
in, and all the settees ingeniously contrived to 
serve for lockers, so as to have “‘ everything con- 
venient.”” When all was fitted out and abundantly 
stored, the captain bethought him that a mate was 
necessary to keep things right; and he soon fixed 
upon a person for that responsible situation. This 
was Mrs. Beulah Beers, the comely widow of a 
nautical friend, who had some years before died in 
his berth, like one of Hood’s heroes. This lady 
had no family,and she stepped from a very similar 
home quite naturally into Captain Pell’s, bringing 
with her so many additions to his outfit for the 
voyage of life, that the most fastidious worshiper 
of worldly conveniences would have owned that 
nothing could be added to render the worthy couple 
more completely unfit to live anywhere else. 

After these hints, one need not say that both 
Captain and Mrs. Pell were rather particular peo- 
ple, but the timely advent of little Tommy upon 
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lute tee-totums, since he now occupied a large 
share of the attention which had formerly been 
concentrated upon a double-self. 

But here trouble had arisen—and so unexpect- 
edly ; and all through Mrs. Pell’s headlong deter- 
mination to go ever so far to visit a nephew who 
had just married a rich wife ! 

‘*What good will her riches do you? said 
Captain Pell, who was vexed almost beyond the 
amenities. ‘* What good will they do you? She 
will not give you any of them.” 

**<T don’t want any, thank fortune,’? said Mrs. 
Pell; ‘* but Putnam is the first of our family that 
ever married money, and I am determined to see 
with my own eyes what sort of wife has come with 
it; and I will take Tommy, too, for it will be such 
a good opportunity for him to see something of the 
world.”” 

«¢ But you may be sure Putnam will bring his 
wife to town, and then you could see her with- 
out going through so much. And as to taking 
Tommy ” 

*< But in town she would be just like any other 
woman—buying finery and seeing sights. I want 
to see her and Putnam together in their own house. 
And as to taking Tommy, I shall not stir a step 
without him.”’ 

So Mrs. Pell would go, Captain Pell said she 
was past listening to reason—meaning, probably, 
that she would not listen to him. He, therefore, 
with a very husbandish air, made up of a sense of 
superior wisdom, a feeling of pity for the wilful 
fully of the weaker vessel, and a very legible look 
of ** I wash my hands of the consequences,”’ set 
about aiding Mrs. Pell in her preparations—hunt- 
ing up the key of the huge brown hair trunk which 
was to contain her choicest costume in honour of 
the rich niece; engaging a passage for her on 
board the steamboat, and ordering a cab at six to 
be ready for the boat at seven. 

And now such clear-starching ; such ironing out 
of everything that was rumpled; such racings to 
the thread-and-needle store for all sorts of muni- 
ments for the voyage; such fillings of camphor 
and cologne bottles; such baggings of cloaks and 
india-rubbers; such basketings of cake and oranges, 
which both Mrs. Pell and the captain were con- 
vinced could not be obtained after once leaving 
New York! 

«‘ Take my spy-glass, my dear,”’ said the good 
captain ; ‘it will be an excellent thing to see the 
scenery with. You can slip it into the same care 
with the umbrella and parasol and sun-shade, and 
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then it will give you no trouble at all. And I have 
a capital, neat little pocket compass, too, that 
you must take; it will be such a satisfaction to 
know which way you’re going.” 

The neat little pocket-compass was like a mon- 
strous watch, but Mrs. Pell put it in her pocket, 
resolved to omit nothing that could enhance the 
pleasure of the trip. She took her large feather 
fan in case it should be warm, and three shawls of 
various thickness as provision against cool morn- 
ings and evenings. The captain would have liked 
to add a famous old pea-jacket of his, for fear of 
storms, but to this the lady objected, thinking her 
cloak would probably protect her until she could 
find shelter somewhere. A bottle of Preston salts 
went to keep the compass in countenance, and 
there was still room in that capacious reservoir— 
an elderly lady’s pocket—for a traveling manual, 
a memorandum-book, a pen and pencil-case, and 
seals, not to mention the thimble, the nutmeg, and 
the bit of calamus that always reposed there, a 
purse well-stocked, especially with change, (which 
would of course be very difficult to procure,) and 
a few small nails, which the captain’s care added 
in case anything might give way about the trunk. 

**In the large basket, my dear,’ said Captain 
Pell, ‘* you will find the cakes and oranges, and a 
pound of sweet chocolate, which you must remem- 
ber if you should get a poor supper anywhere ; 
and the Graham biscuits and the box of guava 
marmalade are in this corner, and the powders and 
the camphor in this. Don’t forget to take your 
lozenges; they are in the red box. Your thick 
shoes, remember, and Tommy’s great coat, are in 
the top of the trunk; you must make the cham- 
bermaid take them out for you if the decks should 
be damp.”’ 

By and by, with the aid of the captain, the 
washerwoman, the sempstress, the dress-maker, 
and various others—al] artists in their way—Mrs. 
Pell and Tommy were ready for the cab; and there 
they sat waiting full ten minutes after the appointed 
time, Mrs. Pell in the parlour and Tommy on the 
front steps, perfectly assured that they would be 
left. The delinquent cabman, when he did appear, 
was well-rated, and ordered to drive for his very 
life; which he did, of course-—not forgetting, how- 
ever, to take very good care of the lives of his 
horses. 

The steamer was nearly as quiet as she had 
been in the morning. No passengers had come 
down but a few fidgety people; and Captain Pell 
had abundant leisure to bestow Mrs. Pell’s bag- 
gage in what he considered the very best place, 
to seek out the captain and commend Mrs. Pell to 
his especial care, and to reiterate his charges and 
cautions as to the various difficulties and perils of 
the way. 

** You had better sit where you can keep a look- 
out on the baggage, and if anybody offers to touch 
it, send for the captain at once. This carpet-bag 
and the two band-boxes, and the large basket and 
the case with the umbrella and parasol and sun- 
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shade and telescope, can stand here in the corner 
of the cabin, and you must keep an eye on them 
too. And don’t set down your hand-basket; and 
above all things don’t lose sight of Tommy, or 
he’ll be crushed in the machinery before you know 
it.” 

Thus good Captain Pel] ran on, in a sort of de- 
spairing under-tone, until he began to be jostled 
and bounced about by the thronging passengers in 
such a way that his eloquence became sadly frag- 
mentary. His further converse, if properly noted, 
would have been as full of breaks and dashes as a 
pathetic novel. At length a bell, loud, piercing, 
imperative, made him fairly jump—treading, as he 
came down, upon three ladies’ toes at once. 

*©Oh, run, father, run! do go, quick!’ said 
little Tommy, pushing and butting at his father 
with all his might. ‘ Run, or you'll be left!” 

** What a careful, dear little soul it is!’ said 
both parents. 

** Good-bye, my dear! good-bye, Tommy!” 
followed by two or three very audible kisses, pre- 
ceded Captain Pell’s departure by only a moment. 
He darted over the gangway, with the air of a man 
trying to dodge the blasting of a rock after the 
train is lighted, and made his way up Courtland 
street without loss of time. 

Mrs. Pell now felt decidedly that she had com- 
menced her journey. ‘Is the boat a-going, cham- 
bermaid ?”° said she. 

** No, madam,” said the stately bronze dame. 

** There, now it moves, doesn’t it, Tommy ?”’ 
said Mrs. Pell, after waiting painfully a whole 
minute rather than seem importunate. 

Tommy didn’t know, but he rather thought it did. 

** Now we’re going, ar’n’t we, chambermaid ?” 

**No, madam,*? was all the satisfaction she 
could obtain, and she waited in snubbed silence 
until the frightful bell sounded again. 

**Good gracious! has anything happened, cham- 
bermaid ?” 

** No, madam.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Pell gazed at the great dark eyes of 
the Indian queen of the cabin, as if seeking in 
their calm depths the source of such wonderful 
fortitude. Presently the cry of ‘ All ashore !*’ 
roused her to quivering life. 

She rushed frantically from the cabin, not for- 
getting to drag little Tommy after her. ‘* What 
has happened? Do tell me—do, for pity’s sake, 
tell me! Must we all go ashore ?”” 

Then, observing that the shore receded rapidly, 
she showed a disposition to jump from the gang- 
way; but the sailors fortunately closed it just 
then, so she only jumped into the captain’s arms. 

** Oh, what is the matter ?’? she said once more, 
but faintly, for she had spent her strength in for- 
mer alarms. 

*‘ Nothing at all, my dear madam,” said the 
captain, very politely, at the same time offering 
his arm for a return to the cabin. ‘‘ I hope you'll 
make yourself as comfortable as possible, and fear 
nothing whatever.”? 
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At this moment there happened to be a slight 
escape of steam. Mrs. Pell clung convulsively to 
the stout arm she held. ‘“ Ah, captain, what is 
that ?”? she said in a faintly reproachful tone—as 
much as to say, “*‘ You assured me there was no 
danger !*? 

** Only the steam, ma’am,”’ said the captain. 

** Ah! we shall be all scalded to death !”? said 
the unfortunate lady. 

** Scalded, my dear madam,” said the captain, 
who began to see into the case a little. ‘* This is 
an engine of the newest construction, and requires 
the water to be only blood warm.”’ 

So saying, he deposited Mrs. Pell, a good deal 
pacified by this assurance, in a rocking-chair in 
the cabin, and then darted off as if he had had a 
propeller in his pocket. 

**Is this your band-box, madam?’ said the 
dame in the Madras turban; ‘‘ and this, and the 
large basket ?°? 

* Yes—yes! Do not disturb them; they must 
stand just here, where Captain Pell put them.” 

** They must all go out of the cabin, madam. 
It’s against the rules to have anything of the kind 
here.” 

Mrs. Pell was tempted to appeal to the captain, 
but feeling already weak and weary, and observing 
that the other ladies submitted, she shook her head 
despairingly, and no longer resisted the authori- 
ties. The rocking-chair was of a consolatory and 
lulling depth and motion, and with a slight sniff at 
the Preston salts, and then a camphor lozenge, and 
the large fan 





But ‘* that way madness lies——.’? Where was 
the fan? 

** Perhaps that’s it that that lady’s a-settin’ on,’’ 
said an honest country dame who sat among the 
satin, damask and French embroidery, looking like 
a cabbage in a conservatory. The ‘lady’ did not 
stir, and Mrs. Pell, catching a glimpse of her be- 
loved fan, was at some pains to rouse her from her 
Saratoga reverie. 

** Ma’am ?”’ drawled the languid Carolinian. 

** My fan, ma’am, is under you,’ said our tra- 
veler, with heroic politeness; and at last she suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the magnificent turkey-tail 
which had fanned the dim aisles of many a Geor- 
gian forest, now not a little marred by having been 
used as a cushion. 

By this time the rocking-chair was appropriated 
by a nurse and baby, and Mrs. Pell, reflecting that 
the true use of travel was to see the world, re- 
solved to try the upper deck. At the top of the 
stairs, just as she came in sight of the company, 
the wind took the voluminous skirt of her black 
silk dress entirely over her head, and by the time 
she and Tommy had succeeded in getting it down 
again, the beloved fan was floating in the foaming 
bosom of the Hudson. 

**Stop the boat! stop the boat!*? cried Mrs. 
Pell, to the infinite diversion of the passengers ; 
but the evening breezes bore her fruitless entreaties 
to the Palisades, where they doubtless moved the 
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oaks and pines as much as they had done the grin- 
ning waiters. 

But great emergencies call up great resolution ; 
and Mrs. Pell soon making up her mind that these 
things must be expected when we venture on the 
treacherous waves, applied herself to the obser- 
vation of the scenery. Here Captain Pell’s excel- 
lent glass came to mind, and to think of it and to 
descend at once to the cabin for it, regardless of 
the difficulties of the way, were but the work of a 
moment with our heroine, who grew every moment 
more confident in her powers. At the top of the 
stairs she was again enveloped in a cloud of black 
silk ; but, nothing daunted, she pursued her way, 
found the glass, and bore it to the deck in triumph, 
having taken the precaution to pin the rebellious 
skirt to some more sedate portion of her dress. 

Unfortunately the shades of night had made the 
glass utterly useless before this was accomplished ; 
and as it was of something near the weight of a 
Kentucky rifie, Mrs. Pell bestowed it in a conve- 
nient corner for the present. When the bell rang 
for tea, a gentleman offered to take care of it, so 
that all trouble was at an end on that score. 

The souchong was good and the toast not very 
cold, and a bland satisfaction was beginning to 
enliven the countenance of our friend, when a man 
touched her elbow, and wanted her ‘ tea-ticket.”? 
She had none. 

** Half a dollar, ma’am, if you please.” 

‘* But my passage is paid! Captain Pell paid 
my passage !°? 

** Yes, ma’am ; but the tea »? 

** I shall ask the captain.”’ 

The man waited quietly, but with his hand per- 
tinaciously open. At length a benevolent old gen- 
tleman said, ‘‘ Hadn’t you better pay now, ma’am, 
and ask the captain afterwards?’ and Mrs. Pell, 
finding no consolation in the tittering faces about 
her, at length put her hand in her pocket for her 
purse. The exclamation which followed might 
have made one suppose she had found a snapping- 
turtle there. 

She drew forth a piece of glass, firmly imbedded 
under the nail of one of her fingers, from which 
the blood was streaming. The various hard sub- 
stances jostling in that deep receptacle had nearly 
pulverized the crystal of Captain Pell’s compass, 
leaving only a few fragments large enough to cut 
fingers. Occasion for heroism again—to wind a 
handkerchief about the wound, and to pay a dollar 
for two teas! 

Soon after this began the skirmish which always 
takes place when berths are to be appropriated ; 
but first Mrs. Pell and Tommy sought the upper 
deck once more, to reclaim the telescope. Strange 
to say, the benevolent individual who had offered 
to take charge of it was nowhere to be seen; and, 
not to be tedious, we may as well say here that he 
never yet has been discovered, though Mrs. Pell 
expected for some time that he would still return 
the trust with many apologies. 

Everybody who has traveled much upon the 
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principal routs, knows from recollection or expe- { to come. 


rience how such ladies as our adventurous friend 
pass a night en board the steamboat. They get 
in and out of bed every half hour, find the light 
hinders them from sleeping, and the darkness 
makes them afraid; the open window dangerous 
for the rheumatism, the close air threatening suffo- 
cation; the beds too hard, the pillows too small, 
the jar of the engine dreadful, and the crying of 
little babies mere dreadful still. The rattling of 
the rudder chains wakes them out of every little 
nap, and they wake with a sort of nightmare feel- 
ing, saying aloud, to nobody in particular, that 
they dreamed they were buried alive. 

Just such a night was that of our traveler. She 
walked about, threading her way among beds of all 
sorts and sizes, now stepping on a baby, now jost- 
ling the outstretched foot of some rather snappish 
dame, now going back to gaze fixedly at Temmy, 
whose features she could scarcely discern in the 
dim, shaded light. We will not venture to guess 
that she wished herself safe at home; but it is 
certain that each of these exploring expeditions 
ended with a deep sigh, and a return to the settee. 
At length the small hours, which are so apt to 
bring calm to all sorts of disquietudes, fairly got 
the better of Mrs. Pell, and in spite of her deter- 
mination not-to sleep a wink, she fell into a sound 
slumber. 

A clap of thunder disturbed this kindly oblivion. 
Mre. Pell started ‘up, rushed on deck, beheld the 
entire horizon in ghastly distinctness from what 
seemed almost ‘one continuous flash of lightning, 
and the air filled with dust from the Highlands 
through which the steamer was passing. While 
she yet gazed, motionless with terror, the rain 
came down with such a rush that she was wet 
through in a moment. This was traveling, to be 
sure! One might go to England a dozen times 
without seeing as much of the world. However, 
one must never lose one’s presence of mind; so 
our heroic friend dressed herself, awakened Tom- 
my, and endued him in all the clothes he could 
possibly carry, and then calmly awaited the result 
in solitude and silence, for nobody else thought 
it worth while to get up. 

Morning came at last, and with it a bright sun 
and much relief to those who had watched several 
hours by a dim lamp, expecting death at every clap 
ef thunder. By the united aid of chambermaid, 
captain and several waiters, Mrs. Pell and her 
movables were deposited in safety at a comfort- 
able hotel, the lady feeling particularly grateful 
for the attentions of a young gentleman who sat 
by her in the omnibus and expressed much satis- 
faction upon hearing that she was going so far on 
his way. When Mrs. Pell sought for her purse 
the next time, it was missing; and when she looked 
about her at breakfast, intending te claim the sym- 
pathy of her obliging young friend, he was missing 
too—a coincidence which puzzled her exceedingly. 

But even the loss of a purse could not mar the 
exhilarating sense of dangers past and adventures 
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A fresh supply of money from a trunk 
put our travelers in condition again, and the bag- 
gage being safely locked up in a car, they were 
able to enjoy a capital breakfast at Troy, with a 
walk on the balcony afterwards, when Tommy, 
whose spirits were very high, (considering every- 
thing, poor dear!) amused himself by opening and 
shutting his mamma’s parasol in the hope of fright- 
ening some omnibus horses that stood below. 

** All aboard for Saratega!’? was the cry, and 
our travelers were the first to obey, leaving behind 
them in their flurry the bag containing the um- 
brella and sunshade, which they duly remembered 
after they were seated in the cars. Here was food 
for reflection! The fan, Captain Pell’s pet tele- 
scope, the purse, and now the umbrellas! We 
can hardly deny that reflections connected with 
these matters occupied Mrs. Pell’s thoughts to the 
exclusion of everything but the fear that Tommy 
would get his fingers cut off, since he would persist 
in letting them project beyond the edge of the 
window. 

At Saratoga, the luggage had to be shifted from 
the cars to a stage-coach, and Mrs. Pell was de- 
sired to identify hers. This she did very readily, 
until the large band-box was in question. That 
article proved very difficult to recognize, for it had 
unfortunately been squeezed into the shape of the 
shield of Achilles, the stray flutes of lace and loops 
of ribbon which had escaped through numerous 
breaks serving for border. 

“Oh, my caps! my caps!” sighed the discon- 
solate pilgrim, who was not so indifferent to the 
things of this world as pilgrims should be. ‘* What 
shall I do? 

** Sure an’ such a good-lookin’ lady as yerself 
doesn’t need any caps and the like o’ that to set 
her off !*? said a jolly Irishman who stood by; and 
with such consolation the good-looking lady was 
obliged to be content, though she did groan when 
she saw them hold the band-box up edgeways. 

Deep sandy roads, and not very easy coaches, 
to Glen’s Falls—celebrated, as the driver informed 
his passengers, for having been the scene of one 
It is a most romantic rocky 


They are ruined entirely !”” 


of Cooper’s novels. 
dell, certainly; and if it had not been for the band- 
box, Mrs. Pell would have been delighted with the 
rush of waters and the huge piles of rock on all 
sides, though she held fast of Tommy with both 
hands, fearful that he might fall out of the stage 
into some of those awful caverns. Now a good 
dinner rather hastily swallowed, a further drive of 
some miles, and then a nice little canal-packet, 
with a very obliging captain, and various books 
and other things to make the time pass pleasantly. 
If it had not been for the band-box and the purse, 
and the telescope and umbrella and sunshade, and 
the compass and the feather fan! ! 

Tea at Whitehall, good beds, and a quiet house. 
Mrs. Pell and Tommy rose refreshed, had a capital 
breakfast with a punkah over the table, moved by 
invisible power ; but, alas! out of doors a pouring 
rain! A rainy day for Lake Champlain! where, if 
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anywhere, one wants all one’s eyes to see the 
beauty which is spread out so lavishly on every 
side. The Green Mountains on one hand and the 
Adirondacks on the other; the rich, verdant, 
deeply-indented shores, with their endless variety 
of foliage, and their dottings of neat farm-houses, 
peeping out from quiet ‘‘ nooks of greenery ;”’ 
rocky islets, where we could easily build inacessi- 
ble fortresses if we had refractory kings and 
queens to manage; and over all, such skies as 
belong only to mountain scenery—all these was 
our unlucky friend compelled to forego, and sit 
quietly thinking over her trials and losses, watch- 
ing the drops as they rather poured than trickled 
down the glass that enclosed Captain *s ample 
deck. 

Presently she became aware that Tommy had 
quitted her side. She called him—no answer. 
She sought him in the cabin—all over the wide 
deck—in the dining-room—in the forecastle—in 
the engine! She asked the waiters—she asked 
the sailors—she asked every passenger singly— 
and by this time her questionings became frantic. 
At last she rushed to the captain’s office and de- 
manded her child. ‘*He is gone! drowned! 
killed! crushed in the machinery !” 

**Impossible, my dear madam! Don’t be 
alarmed ; I°ll have him found in a moment.”’ 

But Mrs. Pell had renounced all hope, when 
Tommy came coolly along, quite unconscious of 
the cause of his mother’s disturbance. He had 
taken a fancy to sit on the promenade deck in the 
pouring rain, by way of variety, and could not un- 
derstand why his mamma should cry so about no- 
thing. She, however, was determined to avoid this 
trouble at least; and she had just tied Tommy 
securely to one of the settees in the ladies’ cabin, 
when the cabin maid informed her that the young 
gentleman could not stay there. 

‘© Why not, pray ?? 

The prim dame pointed to the announcement 
upon the door—*‘ Gentlemen not permitted ;”’ and 
Mrs. Pell found she must either be separated from 
her son, or sit on the deck, which the rain made 
very chilly, although it is partially enclosed. She 
chose the latter, of course; and while there fell 
into a very natural reverie—one in which many 
other ladies have indulged, we will venture to say, 
as to why cabin maids are tolerated in steamboats? 
They are never of any possible use, unless it be to 
ascertain what amount of interference and con- 
straint lady-passengers can be induced to bear 
without complaint. Most of them seem to suppose 
the ladies are there upon sufferance, admitted 
gratis, and liable to be discharged upon any trans- 
gression of what they choose to term “‘ the rules.” 
It is very certain that the same amount of imperti- 
nence attempted where gentlemen are concerned 
would not be tolerated for a moment, even among 
good-natured Yankees, who will bear more than 
any other people in the world. We should vote 
for leaving these supernumeraries on shore, and 
we are sure Mrs. Pell would join us, after her ex- 
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perience in some of the best steamboats with some 
of the best captains in the United States. 

But Burlington draws near. There is Camel’s 
Hump, far in the misty distance, with his gigantic 
brethren reposing about him, all more or less veiled 
in clouds, though now the slant beams of the set- 
ting sun begin to illuminate some eastward emi- 
nences. The Adirondacks, too, seem to smile 
through tears, as the golden rays touch their varied 
summits, while the lake is like a sheet of pure 
amethyst, and the bending trees along its brink 
drop living pearls into its bosom. There is an 
island walled with rock; and there is one that looks 
as if a shepherd’s hat had been thrown down upon 
the water and left to petrify—its round crown and 
broad brim lying fairly developed, with scarce a 
fringe of green to enliven its proper hue of gray. 

Mrs. Pell was near her journey’s end. She had 
encountered many trials, but they would soon be 
more than compensated. She would soon see her 
rich niece and her happy nephew. She had “ had 
losses,’ to be sure, but they were almost forgotten 
as she gazed upon the beautiful amphitheatre of 
hills in which this prettiest of towns lies bosomed, 
and thought of the stately dwelling into which she 
was soon to be ushered, and the honour and glory 
of having one of the family “‘ marry rich !°° 

** Drive to Mr. Pitney’s—Putnam Pitney’s!”’ said 
Mrs. Pell, with a somewhat swelling air, as the last 
bandbox (the pancake one) was placed on the top 
of the baggage like a sort of lid or shelter from 
the weather. 

The driver nodded, and, after some ascent and 
many windings, at last stopped before a neat sub- 
urban cottage, where a young woman was sweep- 
ing the water off the front step. 

‘*¢ This is not the place! Is this Mr. Pitney’s?” 

** Yes, ma’am,”’ said the damsel. 

** What! Putnam Pitney’s ?”” 

** Yes, ma’am.”? 

** Prudent young man!’ said Mrs. Pell to her- 
self, as she alighted and walked into the narrow 
entry. ‘Is Mr. Pitney at home? Call him, if you 
please, and say that his aunt, Mrs. Pell, from New 
York, is here.”’ 

‘* What! is this Aunt Pel’? Oh, dear aunty, 
how happy I am to see you!” said the maid, 
throwing down the broom and kissing Mrs. Pell 
very affectionately. ‘* And you’ve come so far to 
see us—and brought this dear little boy, too! Sit 
down in the rocking-chair, and I’]] call Putnam in 
a moment.”’ 

And so saying, the rich niece ran off into the 
garden, whence she soon brought her husband, 
who had been hoeing carrots, and did not wait to 
put on his coat. 

Mrs. Pell could hardly speak to him. Was this 
all? Had she come all this way, and encountered 
all these dangers and losses, just to see a loving 
young couple beginning the world in a small way, 
and living in as primitive a style as did their pro- 
genitors who first settled the Green Mountains ? 
What could it mean ? 
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Tea was over, and the rocking-chair carried out 
upon a piazza that looked towards the rich purple 
west, and Mrs. Pell and her nephew, and his 
bright, cheerful young wife, sat quietly down to 
talk over all sorts of things, while Tommy amused 
himself by trying to stick his uncle’s rake through 
a toad that had come out to enjoy the fine evening 
after the rain. 

**I have bought this house, aunty,’ said Mr. 
Putnam Pitney, in the course of conversation, 
‘*and here Mary and I mean to live till we’re able 
to afford a better; and when that will be, nobody 
can tell—for a poor young lawyer gets along but 
slowly.”? 

** But, Putnam,”’ began Mrs. Pell—for the ques- 
tion could be restrained no longer—‘‘ I thought 
you had married rich ?”’ 

“Rich? Ah, Mary’s riches will hardly make 
us proud, whatever they may do for our great- 
grandchildren. She has some thousand acres of 
western land, on which there are large taxes to 
pay, while it has never yielded a dollar’s income. 
It will take all we can save to keep it from the 
hammer at the annual tax sales.”? 

So, here was a break-down of poor Mrs. Pell’s 
airy castles! Yet she bore the disappointment 
with wonderful equanimity, so charmed was she 
with her new niece, with the enchanting scenery, 
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and with the agreeable society to which her ne- 
phew introduced her. She made a month’s visit, 
during which time Temmy had torn all his clothes 
to pieces, lost his hat, and narrowly missed break- 
ing his neck by falling out of the hay-loft. Mrs. 
Pell, now forgetful of the perils of the way, thought 
of writing to the captain that he must come for her 
if he ever expected to see her again, when Mr. 
Putnam Pitney decided to treat his wife to a sight 
of the great city, and see his aunt home in safety. 

Mrs. Pell had become entirely reconciled to her 
disappointment, learned to love Mary dearly, 
thought a fortune would not make the young 
people any happier, and at last took leave of Bur- 
lington with regret; and as the steamer once more 
bore her from the wharf, cast a look of lingering 
and reluctant farewell at the beantiful village and 
the noble background of mountains, and watched 
till the latest moment the silver dome of the col- 
lege, which gleamed ever and anon upon the eye 
after miles of hill and forest had been passed. 

We have only to add that the journey home was 
prosperous; that our traveler found the missing 
parcel, and that she considers herself at present 
in a condition to give advice to any lady who con- 
templates a solitary tour anywhere within the 
bounds of these United States. 


SUNLIGHT. 


BY MES. MATILDA P. HUNT. 


Groriovs, golden sunlight! 
Gentle, cheerful sunlight! 
Beautiful for ever— 
Beautiful at morning, 
When the crimson dawning 
Lighteth up the world; 
When the day is closing, 
On soft clouds reposing, 
Till their folds are gleaming 
Like the silken streaming 
Of a flag unfurled. 


Beautiful for ever! 
On the troubled ocean 
Lashed to wild commotion 

By the tempest high ; 
To the eyes grown weary 
With the storm-watch dreary, 
Breaking forth in splendour, 
Or in hues more tender 

Iria’d on the sky. 


Glorious, golden sunlight! 
Gentle, cheerful sunlight— 
Pleasant everywhere! 
Where the flowers are springing, 
Over their petals flinging 
Rays of gorgeous sheen— 
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In the forest lonely 

Through some opening only 

*T ween the dark boughs stealing, 

"Neath their gloom revealing 
Spots of hidden green. 


Pleasant everywhere! 
Where the folded curtain 
Maketh day uncertain 

In the sick man’s room; 
Through some opened doorway 
Giving him one more ray, 
Bringing back the essence 
Of life’s joyous presence— 

Beauty, light and bloom. 


Glorious, golden sunlight! 
Gentle, cheerful sunlight— 
Evermore the same! 
Through the prison grating 
To the captive waiting, 
Freedom long delayed— 
With a smile of greeting 
His sad vision meeting, 
Bright as bathed in glory 
Temples famed in story, 
Where, in long past ages, 
Proud Palmyra’s sages 
Costly worship paid. 











































THE PARTNERS. 


BY MISS F. A. BUPUY, AUTHOR OF “TIE CONSPIRATOR,” ETC. 


“ Look on that picture, then on this." —SmaksreaRg. 


Two young merchants sat in their counting-room 
Jate at night, indulging in the delights of a cigar 
and a comfortable gossip about their own affairs. 
They were partners in a mercantile house which 
had obtained a fair share of business, and were 
both looking out for a wife. Looking out for a 
wife! sounds extremely unromantic, but it is often 
done, nevertheless, by very clever and amiable 
men, who make as affectionate and kind protectors 
as those who bow blindly before the god who is 
himself too blind to afford them any assistance in 
a choice of such importance to their future useful- 
ness and happiness. 

The elder of the partners, George Elmore, was 
a tall, well-formed man of about twenty-six years 
of age, with dark hair and eyes, and fine expres- 
sion. The younger was his junior by several years, 
and had that brilliant complexion, bright blue eyes 
and waving hair, which had gained him the soubri- 
quet of “‘ that love of a man” from the very young 
and very romantic ladies of his circle. 

The partners had both been left orphans when 
quite young, with a small competence which suf- 
ficed for a good education and a fair start in life. 
They were amiable, well-principled young men, 
attentive to business, and when that was dispatched, 
quite ready to enjoy such pleasures as came within 
their reach. 

They had attended a party on the preceding eve- 
ning, and there had met a number of very hand- 
some and elegantly-dressed girls. Elmore had 
observed with regret that Lyndon appeared par- 
ticularly pleased with a young lady from a neigh- 


bouring town who was on a visit to a relative re- 


siding in Baltimore. Ella Winton was a graceful 
little creature, with dark starry eyes, and a forest 
of raven curls playing over the rosiest of cheeks 
and the whitest of shoulders; but to Elmore her 
countenance indicated nothing beyond the giddy 
pleasure of a very young girl in receiving the at- 
tentions her mirror told her were due to her beauty. 
Her father was a man of small property, encum- 
bered with a large family, which had been reared 
in a style of profuse luxury that kept him poor. 
Their mother, a silly and indolent woman, looked 
forward to early marriages for her six daughters as 
a release from their increasing embarrassments, 
without instructing those daughters in any one 
particular of their duties toward God and their 
fellow creatures. Brilliant butterflies of fashion, 
they could sing, play, dance, and talk graceful 
nonsense, behold the finished education of immor- 


tal beings, destined in their turn to become the 
guide and example to children of their own. Ella 
was the third daughter that had been introduced in 
society within the three Jast winters. Gertrude, the 
eldest, remained unmarried ; Ada, the second, had 
accepted her first offer, and married a gay young 
spendthrift soon after she came out, and the pru- 
dent mother had sent her beauty to spend a winter 
in Baltimore, hoping much from her success in that 
city, and thus avoiding a comparison between her 
charms and those of the eldest born. 

** You appeared much struck with that pretty 
little Miss Winton last evening,’’ remarked Elmore. 

** Why—yes—rather,”’ was the hesitating reply. 
‘* She has the prettiest foot and the brightest eye I 
ever looked on, and she is exceedingly sprightly.’* 

“fam afraid, Jack, that you are half in love 
with the little gipsy, but I bid you beware in time. 
A few more evenings of such open devotion will 
bring ‘ pa’ over here to demand your intentions.”? 

** And why beware ?”? asked Lyndon, colouring 
deeply. “{ could give a satisfactory answer to 
her father, and Mr. Winton would scarcely refuse 
me as a suitor to his daughter.’ 

** Refuse you?) No—lI fancy not; they would 
be only too glad to gain such a match for one of 
their portionless girls. But you would be mad to 
marry a girl reared as Ella Winton has been.”? 

**How? What do you mean?” 

‘** Simply, that she does not suit asman who has 
his fortune to make. She has been aceustomed to 
every indulgence, and has never been forced to 
bestow a thought on the daily and hourly duties of 
life. In the process of gaining such instruction as 
the wife of a man of moderate means must possess, 
her temper will be spoiled, her beauty faded, and 
you rendered miserable.” 

** Good heavens, Elmore, how absurdly you talk ! 
I can afford my wife a comfortable home, many of 
the luxuries of life, and servants to perform the 
drudgery of housekeeping.” 

**In our country a well-ordered household is 
not obtained by merely employing a sufficient num- 
ber of servants; there must be a presiding genius 
who can quietly arrange the duties of each depart- 
ment, and see that they are properly performed. 
And for men starting in life as we are, that genius 
must understand the secret of economy without 
meanness, elegance without ostentation—in short, 
she should be the moving spirit of her household, 
a companion for her husband and an example for 
her children. Do you honestly think that a girl 
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who has never been taught anything beyond the 
acquirements of a highly fashionable education can 
be all this?” 

Lyndon hesitated, but the bright smile of Ella 
Winton arose before his fancy, and he said— 
** Many who have been thus educated have made 
the best of wives. Stimulated by affection, many 
women who have been reared in luxurious idleness, 


t 
? 


have acquired practical knowledge of the cares of ° 


housekeeping even on a contracted scale. Such 
things are gradually learned, and if I marry Ella 
Winton, no doubt she will soon acquire all that 
will be necessary to our daily comfort.”’ 

**It is at best a hard task, Jack, to break 
through the habits of self-indulgence in which we 
have been reared, and it is one which even a strong 
mind and deep affections will sometimes shrink 
from.- A man should hesitate before he asks a 
giddy girl to share with him the cares and respon- 
sibilities of his station in life, if her doing so will 
involve a sacrifice on her side. It is pleasant 
enough to be a bride with a fine trousseau, and the 
attentions that are generally lavished on one, and 
many a girl marries without looking beyond that 
little month called the honeymoon. To such a 
woman, wil] not the cares of married life be but 
an appalling load to be thrust aside as often as 
possible ?”’ ‘ 

*« Pshaw, Elmore, you are always croaking and 
fancyiag impossible misfortunes! I think Ella 
Winton, without fortune and household accom- 
plishments, quite as good a choice as a certain 
lady I wot of who has become your beau-ideal. 
Ellinor Melton is a clever girl, but my charmer is, 
in my opinion, quite equal to her.”’ 

Elmore winced at the comparison, but he said 
nothing more. If he had not regretted his friend’s 
infatuation, he could have smiled at the blindness 
which placed a girl of refined mind, noble intellect 
and graceful manners, on a level with the thought- 
less and vaig coquette who had so unfortunately 
enthralled Lyndon. 

Ellinor Melton was highly accomplished, but a 
judicious and intelligent mother had avoided the 
too common fault in the education of the daughters 
of the wealthy in our land. She was neither a 
mere parlour ornament nor yet a household drudge, 
but understood the claims of each upon her time, 
and managed so adroitly that one never interfered 
with the other. Elmore had visited the summer 
residence of Mr. Melton as the guest of his eldest 
son, and he was charmed with the perfect order 
which characterized all the domestic arrangements. 
He had met Miss Melton before, but it was during 
this visit that he had first thought of her as his 
future wife. She was by no means beautiful, but 
she was animated and lively, and she possessed 
that nameless charm in the ever-varying expression 
of her countenance, which, to a reader of charac- 
ter, is more attractive than mere beauty. Some 
one has said ‘‘ that some men marry a singing ani- 
mal, some a dancing animal, and some a drawing 
animal, when they really need a talking animal.’ 
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Ellinor Melton was an admirable talker, and El- 
more listened until he was fairly charmed, but he 
had not yet proposed. He had not satisfied him- 
self that he had established an interest in her heart 
of sufficient strength to venture so far. 





In two months from the date of the preceding 
conversation, the partners met in their counting- 
room and exchanged congratulations on the success 
of their matrimonial overtures. 

Elmore and Miss Melton were united at her 


father’s house, and immediately took possession of 


a comfortable dwelling, furnished with neatness 
and elegance, which was given to the bride by her 
father. This, with a few thousand dollars and a 
well-stocked wardrobe, completed the portion be- 
stowed by her parents. A few friends attended 
the wedding, which Ellinor earnestly desired to 
be as private as possible. 

Within a few days after their union, Lyndon left 
Baltimore for the purpose of claiming his betrothed. 
A gay wedding and a tour to a fashionable water- 
ing-place occupied six weeks, when he could ill 
spare so long a time from his business, but he con- 
soled himself by thinking that a man is rarely mar- 
ried more than once in his life, and he could afford 
to devote a few weeks to a beautiful wife, who ap- 
peared to adore him—and he was gratified to see 
that his wife was the prettiest and best dressed 
woman at the springs. Her father could give her 
nothing else, so he had allowed her carte blanche 
in furnishing her trousseau. 

The season over, they returned to Baltimore and 
took apartments at the most fashionable hotel in 
the city. This was much against the inclinations 


of Mr. Lyndon, for he had married with a view of 


having a home. He was weary of the life led by 
young bachelors at boarding-houses and hotels, and 
wished for a quiet fireside of his own; but he found 
that his pretty doll had a strong will of her own, 
and would seldom listen to his reasons for anything. 
If he did not yield at once, she protested that he 
could not love her, and a passionate burst of tears 
ended the contest, if such ‘' could be called on 
his side—for he was sincereiy desirous of rendering 
his wife happy so far as lay in his power, and was 
too fond of peace to insist on what displeased 
her. 

A short conversation between the two wives will 
illustrate the character of each. Mrs. Lyndon, in 
a magnificent walking costume, entered the parlour 
of Ellinor, whom she found seated beside a work- 
stand, engaged in some feminine employment, 
which she laid aside on the arrival of her guest. 

*« Oh, dear!’? exclaimed the little beauty, throw- 
ing herself in the recesses of a cushioned arm- 
chair, “I am nearly tired to death, and here you 
sit looking as quiet as usual, and actually sewing, 
Ido declare! Good gracious, my dear creature, 
I hope you do not permit Mr. Elmore to see you 
thus employed ?”” 

‘*Why not? said Ellinor, smiling. ‘* How 
could I employ the hours of Mr. Elmore’s unavoid- 















































able absence from me, if some of them were not 
given to sewing ?”’ 

* Weil, my dear, al] I have to say is, that men 
are naturally overbearing, and if they find out we 
can do anything at all, they force too much upen 
us. J do not intend to sew even a button on any- 
thing for Lyndon, and I made him think yesterday 
morning that I performed a marvelous feat in sew- 
ing the lacing of my slipper. As to occupying 
your time, why don’t you dress, visit, and prome- 
nade the streets as I do? Exercise is healthy, 
you know, dnd English travelers are forever find- 
ing fault with the inactive habits of American la- 
dies, and insisting that want of exercise is the 
cause of their fading so early in life.’ 

** Few would find fault with me on that score,” 
said Ellinor, smiling; “though you, perhaps, 
would not fancy the kind of exercise I daily take.” 

** Why—of what kind is it?’ inquired Mrs. 
Lyndon, with an air of languid interest. 

“* It is useless to go into detail. I usnally ascee- 
tain by personal inspection that my servants have 
performed their various duties, regulate my house- 
hold for the day, and then walk an hour in the 
open air. I return with my mind ready for an in- 
teresting book, or my fingers for the completion 
of some article of apparel.” 

*“You do not say that you make your own 
clothes ?”? 

“All, except my dresses. 
sidered it indispensable that every girl should be 
taught the expert use of her needle. I have to 
thank her for excelling in an accomplishment 
which it is oftentimes a pleasure to me to exer- 
cise.”? 

** Accomplishment ! 


My mother con- 


What a strange word to 
apply to such drudgery as poking over a piece of 
stitching—dimming the brightness of the eyes in 
doing what I consider it a duty to pay poor people 
to do for me.”’ 

A slight flush arose to Ellinor’s cheek at this 
rude speech, but she quelled the angry emotion, 
and sweetly said—‘* My dear Mrs. Lyndon, if I 
considered my husband as entitled to rank among 
the wealthy, I should probably employ persons to 
do the useful sewing of my family, and I should 
give the time I now devote to it to fancy work, of 
which I am very fond. I assure you that what I 
now find to do, does not employ me more than two 
hours in the day. I find time for music, reading, 
visiting, and talking to George.”’ 

“You do not visit a great deal, I fancy, and I 
have scarcely seen you at a party this fall.” 

‘I visit quite as much as before my marriage, 
and [ have attended several parties, but they did 
not happen to be at the houses you preferred going 
to. Our circle of acquaintance is very large, and 
if we pretend to visit the majority, except in the 
most formal manner, we should find no time to be 
happy at home: we should become mere denizens 
of a world that is indifferent toward us, and our 
domestic happiness a dream. When George comes 
home, wearied with a day of toil, I prefer the quiet 
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comfort of our own fireside to the gayest party of 
the season.”? 

** Each one to her tasie,’? said Mrs. Lyndon, 
with a disdainful toss of her head as she arose to 
leave. 

Ellinor smiled and replied—* Certainly ;—mine 
may be homely, but its indulgence is happiness 
nevertheless ;*? and she gazed with a feeling of 
deep compassion after the wilful and helpless crea- 
ture, who foolishly flattered herself that her present 
useless mode of existence could be continued to 
the end. 

On her return home, Mrs. Lyndon remarked 
to her husband what a common-place woman Elli- 
nor must be to be contented with the dull life she 
led ; and she gave an exaggerated account of their 
interview, which made him smile: but he thought 
in his heart how much happier he would be if his 
charming Ella had a little more fondness for home 
and its delights. 





A year rolled around, and a new claimant on 
the affections of each partner appeared on the 
scene. To Elmore an heir was born, and a short 
time afterwards Lyndon clasped a fairy girl to his 
bosom, and pressed upon her cheek the first kiss 
He hailed this child as a promise 
of home joys. He yearned for a home in which 
his heart could expand toward its beloved inmates, 
where the eye of the stranger should not forever 
dwell upen his happiness. 

The public life they were in a measure forced 
to live in the hotel, became doubly distasteful to 
him, and he was also dismayed on looking into his 
expenses for the past year. 

** Ella, dear,’ said he to his wife, soon after she 
resumed her place in society, ‘‘I have been se- 
riously thinking of housekeeping; I am tired of 
this life, and we spend more than would suffice to 
live in handsome style in our own house.” 

** My dear husband,”’ said Ella, coaxingly, “do 
not think of it, I beg. It must be cheaper board- 
ing, and, besides, I am scarcely equal to taking 
care of my babe and keeping house, too. The 
truth is, | know nothing about it.” 

‘You can learn, my love. Our expenses here 
are larger than they need be in our own house, 
and you are so constantly engaged that you have 
scarcely a moment to devote to me. I only see 
In short, I have made up my 


of parental love. 


you in a crowd. 
mind.”? 

This was spoken so decisively that Ella saw it 
would be useless to weep, and she had sufficient 
tact not to spoil her eyes without a possibility of 
gaining her end by so doing. The house which 
Mr. Lyndon had inherited from his parents was 
situated in a street not quite out of the world of 
fashion, and it was thoroughly repaired and beau- 
tifully furnished for their reception. A sufficient 
number of servants were duly installed, and the 
happy Lyndon took possession. 

A few months rolled by, and a shadow gradually 
settled on his open brow, which pained Elmore to 
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behold. He felt that his own predictions were too 
truly fulfilled, and the hope of a comfortable home 
had faded from Lyndon’s heart. He attached him- 
self to a club, where wine was, of course, con- 
sumed, and while his wife glittered in the saloons 
of fashion, Lyndon was gradually becoming an 
habitual drunkard. 

Ella, constitutionally indolent, gave the care of 
her household into the hands of her servants, and 
Lyndon saw with dismay that the same life of reck- 
less gayety and extravagant wastefulness was still 
to be pursued as heretofore. Too late he found 
that his fair Ella had no taste for domestic life, and 
no acquaintance with the art of rendering it happy, 
and in despair he threw himself in the vortex of 
dissipation to escape from his complaining wife 
and unmanageable children. 

In such a family there must be contention and 
fretfulness ; servants will not be angels, and the 
unfortunate children, reared by a high-tempered 
and peevish mother, must in some measure imbibe 
her irascibility. Lyndon never entered his house 
without hearing a perfect storm of complaints, 
which a woman of feeling or common sense would 
herself have redressed without appealing to a hus- 
band, often harassed with business. 

He was a man of keenly sensitive temperament, 
and bitterly felt his own degradation; but the ac- 
cumulating discomforts of his home drove him 
forth again and again to seek oblivion in the mad- 
dening bowl, when a few words of kindness from 
his wife would have won him to her side a reformed 
man. 

The hour at length came when the partnership 
which had existed for ten years was to be dissolved. 
Elmore had vainly remonstrated, had vainly en- 
deavoured to stem the tide of ruin which threaten- 
ed to overwhelm his former friend. The business 
was finally closed, and a few thousand dollars and 
the house in which he resided were al! that remained 
to Lyndon. He looked on the future in despair, 
for his funds would barely suffice to support his 
family a few months in the style to which they 
were accustomed. 

Elmore made one more effort to rescue him from 
utter ruin. He offered him the situation of book- 
keeper in his establishment, with a handsome sa- 
lary, provided he would pledge himself to abstain 
from the use of wine, and volunteered to inform 
Mrs. Lyndon of the change in their circumstances. 
His offers were gratefully accepted, and with strong 
hopes of being enabled to rescue his unfortunate 
friend from the abyss that threatened to engulf him, 
he pursued his way to Lyndon’s house. 

Two boys were in the front yard fighting over 
some broken toys; a girl with ‘‘ unkempt hair’’ and 
unwashed face sat on the door-step arranging the 
dress of a doll; from the parlour resounded the 
shrieks of a child, who, from the broken sounds 
that issued from his lunge, was evidently receiving 
a severe shaking, and the voice of Mrs. Lyndon, 
in a tone much above concert pitch, said—‘* You 
little monster, see what you have done! You 
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have ruined my new trimmings from Madame La- 
mode by upsetting the ink over them. Go into the 
nursery this instant, and stay there until I come to 
punish you. Take him away, Jane.” 

The child was borne screaming and struggling 
to the door, which opened and disclosed to Mr. 
Elmore the faded features of Mrs. Lyndon, beneath 
a soiled cap trimmed with crushed artificials. An 
old silk dress, much the worse for wear, and a 
French worked collar, which looked as if it might 
have been used as a duster for furniture, completed 
her morning costume. She was holding up a mag- 
nificent trimming of blonde lace, from which she 
was endeavouring to absorb the ink with which her 
youngest hope had deluged it. 

She came forward affectedly to receive him, and 
apologized for her dishabille. Her visitor involun- 
tarily glanced around, and sighed as he noted the 
evident signs of carelessness and extravagance. 
The splendid furniture looked as if the children 
were allowed to abuse it at their pleasure, and an 
appearance of dinginess obscured every object. A 
splendid ball dress lay across a lounge, and an open 
case of jewelry rested upon a table; embroidered 
gloves and artificial flowers mingled in confusion 
on the piano. Elmore recollected the almost fas- 
tidious neatness of Lyndon before his marriage, and 
felt how distasteful such a ménage must have been 
to him until he became indifferent to its appear- 
ance. He had gone to the house with his heart 
full of sympathy for the wife and mother who had 
such appalling tidings to hear as the ruin of her 
husband, but as he looked on the vain, painted 
embodiment of folly and want of feeling before 
him, his feelings hardened toward her. She had 
been the minister of evil to as kind a heart as man 
ever possessed, and he would not spare ker. 

With calm precision he stated their present po- 
sition and future prospects. He frankly informed 
her of the causes which had driven her husband to 
the haunts of dissipation, and conjured her to 
make an effort for the sake of her children to re- 
store him to his own self-esteem. 

Useless was the effort. Long before he had 
completed his errand, the lady was in hysterics, 
from which she only recovered to vent her wrath 
on her absent husband, and then went off in another 
fit. He left her to the care of her servants, and 
returned to her desponding husband. 

Elmore gave him such consolation as lay in his 
power, and with a heart filled with gratitude for 
his happiness, he turned his steps towards his own 
domicile. It was like a glimpse of Heaven to enter 
Ellinor’s sitting-room after leaving such a scene ¢.s 
he had just witnessed. His wife, in a neat mora- 
ing dress and a becoming little cap, was playi: ¢ 
with her infant boy, while two little girls, dressed 
with exquisite neatness, offered flowers to their 
baby brother. George, the eldest, was at a table 
looking over a large book of engravings. The 
sunshine streaming in the room in perfect order, 
the gay flowers, together with his lovely family, 
formed a tableau of rare beauty, and Elmore 

















thanked Heaven for the happiness with which his 
earthly lot was blessed. His wife met him with a 
smile as soft and bright as she had worn before 
the cares of married life accumulated around her; 
the baby sprang to his arms, and the other children 
clustered around him, vying with each other in 
the affectionate warmth with which they welcomed 
** dear papa’? to his own hearth. 





Everything was done for the unhappy family of 
Lyndon that could contribute to their comfort. 


THE SEA SHELL.=—STANZAS TO BRYANT. 





The mother, deprived of the excitement of con- 
stant gayety, and irritated at the desertion of the 
summer friends who had fluttered around her in 
prosperity, fretted herself into a fever which 
proved mortal; and the husband of her youth felt 
that her death was a fortunate release. He placed 
his children under the care of a plain good woman, 
remarkable for neatness, and has long since re- 
solved never again to risk another choice in a wife. 
Elmore has the satisfaction to see him rescued 
from the debasing influence of intemperauce. 
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BOUDOIR MELODIES. No. Il.—THE SEA SHELL. 


BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 


It was a beautiful thought, conceived by a Grecian poet, that the musical shell of a Nereid left on the sea shore was 
found by a Wood Nymph, who .ook it to her grot—and, when she sought to play upon it the songs of her own sylvan 
home, *twould only repeat the tones it had learned before of the winds and the waves. 


THERE was a shell, a beauteous shell, 
That once adorned a Nereid’s cell, 

And there, within her cave of ocean, 
She tuned it to her heart’s devotion: 

It drank the hues of sky and sea, 

And played her own sweet minstrelsy 
Of winds that murmured round her grot, 
And sea waves’ tones it ne’er forgot. 


The Nereid once, when morn was o’er, 
Forgot her shell upon the shore ; 

A Nymph of Tempe’s Eden bowers 
Strayed there to pass the morning hours, 
Where blue Egea ever laves 

Thessalia with her silver waves; 

The Nymph admired the beauteous shell, 
And took it to her mountain deil. 


She swept its fairy cords and cells 

And heard its music falls and swells; 
But all the melody it knew 

Was when sweet Tempe’s zephyrs blew, 
And old Peneus’ murmurs stole 

In pensive music on the soul— 

These, these recalled its minstrelsy, 

The music of its home—the sea. 


And thus there is in many a heart 

A melody untaught by art— 

Some simple lay of native home, 

Breathed while the truant feet may roam; 
Some breeze or stream may wake the strain, 
And call up words and forms again; 

Oh! then the wandering spirit owns 

None but young life’s unbroken tones! 


SAI OO OIE FC —— 


STANZAS TO BRYANT. 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


TaeRe is a “ Fouxtatn™ in our woodland glen, 

Deep in the quiet of o’ershadowing hills, 
Where Memory leads my imagination, when 

Her mild and eloquent eye of sorrow fills 

While pleading :—for the o’ercharged soul she thrills 
With sounds celestial from the populous trees, 

And childhood’s raptures on the blooming hills; 
And bears the spirit through scenes of love and ease, 
With spirits of love around, and thou art one of these. 


And oft in the warm twilight hours of June, 
On the green margin of our mountain stream, 
Under the sparkling stars and crescent moon, 





* The words quoted thus denote subjects upon which 
Mr. Bryant has woven his sweetest verses. 


While scanning the blue fields where poets dream 
Of heaven’s eternity—the inspiring theme 

Has fallen in whispers of the “ Evenine Winp,” 
So fragrant and so grateful, one might deem 

It given, through angel’s pity for our kind, 

From Eden's opening gates, by Eden's flowers refined 


And in mild “ Avrvmy’s” “melancholy days,” 
Whien the birds cease to sing, the flowers to bloom, 
But when the fading scene that sofiening blaze, 
The summer’s dying halo doth illume, 
So that we scarce regret the work of gloom 
In Nature's desolation :~in such hours 
I stand a stranger with thee at her tomb, 
And mourn the sy!phide from her voiceless bowers 
That young beloved gir! who “ perished wth the flowers.” 
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Morn in the forest! brilliant and gay 

Bursts the glad sunlight across my lone way 

Morn in the forest! the soft southern breeze 

Is scattering the dew-drops from leaf-laden trees. 

The birds are all wakened; the black-bird hath rung 
His wild mountain cadence —his matin hath sung. 

The robin is whistling his Joudest note, 

The blue-bird’s strains thro’ the bright skies float, 
With their swift-changing warble so joyous and clear, 
And the sparrow's sweet chirping falls soft on my ear: 
While the breath of the wiid rose is mingled well 
With the sweet perfume of the lily’s bell. 

Oh! a day in the forest is worth a life 

In the city’s bonds with its spirit-strife! 


Tuvus felt I, and thus was I fain to exclaim, 
when, leaving the dusty highway, I entered a 
greenwood path. It was “ lightsome, laughsome, 
leafy June,’ the rose month, the time of sweet 


voices and sweet perfumes, ‘‘ the jubilee day of 


the bee and butterfly.””. It was such a morning as 


leads the school-boy to forget book and birch, and 


with elder rod in hand to explore the still pools of 


water in the shallow rivulets, in search of the tiny 
dace and perch which fill our hill-streams; and 
such as tempts even the village pedagogue to turn 
his school out of doors and go with them. Bless 
Heaven for the lovely month of June! It is the 
perfection of the twelve. Ah! had I made the 
calendar, the year should have died away among 
the song of birds and the scent of roses, nor 
breathed its last amid the cold storms and wild 
winds of winter. It should have passed away, 
swiftly, joyously, with the murmur of fountains and 
the music of soft breezes, and the breath of the 
earth-born yet heaven-scented flowers. Earth- 
born, heaven-scented! ay, doth not everything 
nature hath made blend with its material substance 
the spirit of the Maker? 

It was, as I have said, a morning in June, and I 
had sought and found a loved forest path. Years 
before, the trees had been cut away to form it, and 
the green turf, soft and thick as the moss and layers 
of pine leaves that had preceded it, was unbroken 
by a stone or shrub. Every bird in the branches 
over my head seemed to address his music to my 
ear, every flower seemed to spring for me, and to 
give back with its loving looks the love I bore to 
it. Yet think not that I had gone forth to “ brush 
the early dews’ solely to see the sun rise, or hear 
the birds sing, or inhale the odour-laden air. Mine 
was a regal occupation, such as was held in high 
esteem when kings’ daughters kept their fathers’ 
flocks and herds on the hill-sides. The pasture 
where my charge fed in security, unwatched by 
day and untended by night, as were those of east- 
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{ ern climes, lay beyond the wood; and the path 
$ wound along, now curved on one side to allow 
space for the mis-shapen stump of a pine, over- 
thrown by some memorable gale, now bent to the 
other to avoid a huge boulder of gray-wacke, until 
it terminated at the primitive bars that formed the 
‘open sesame’? to the pasture. Here I paused, 
and leaning against the heavy poles, gazed over 
the wide-spread fields; and as the varied sounds 
of a summer morning in the country, the shout of 
the farmer to his team, the low of herds and the 
bleating of flocks, fell upon my ear, mingled with 
the thousand voices of nature’s minstrels, I felt that 
I was blest, indeed, in my home among the hills. 
So, with the assistance of Rover, my never-tiring 
friend, my faithful companion, I gathered my herd 
I know 


< 


together and we proceeded homeward. 
that such themes as ** rural Maro” sang are now 
banished from refined society, but had any one 
who has an eye for the beautiful in nature been 
with me that morning, she would have envied me 
my walk homeward with those gentle creatures for 
my companions—ay, companions! for there was 
not one among them who did not know my voice 
and There was dear ** Old White,’’ 
who was almost as old as myself, and who had long 
been the mistress of the herd; and ‘‘ the Devon- 
shire,’? who invariably preferred me to all others, 


answer it. 


bearing in mind sundry ears of corn and handfuls 
of clover-tops gathered for her especial benefit ; 
and the good little creature that I had reared when 
all said she would die; and half a score of others 
of less note, all pacing slowly and majestically 
along, stopping occasionally to snatch a few young 
oak leayes or catch a mouthful of the short sweet 
grass under their feet, with now and then a brown 
head showing among the trees where some truant 
But alas for Rover !— 
the truth must be told—he had gone off on the 


had strayed from the path. 


track of a squirrel which he surprised on the ground 
taking a morning ramble, and in his delight and 
eagerness had quite forgotten his mistress, who saw 
nothing more of him until she reached home with 
her apron full of wild flowers. 

That forest walk! Often have I since traversed 
it, but ever has the memory of that morning been 
with me as a sweet dream. The snow lies now on 
the greenwood boughs, and the pines and hemlocks 
droop beneath its weight. The honeysuckle bank 
and the beds of arbutus are hidden under the white 
veil, and no foot leaves its print on the broad path. 
Yet it is not thus that it rises before my eyes; I 
see it in the bloom of summer, and the green leaves 
dance in the breeze, and the roses look brightly as 
of yore, where now their red fruit only hangs. 
When shall I visit it again? 
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THE ROCK WALL. 


“Ah! yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide 
into the heavens ;—yet in the clefts of it, fountains, green 
beautiful valleys with flowers.” 


Heaven bless thee, Carlyle, for those words! 
Fountains, flowers in the clefts of the rocks! Like 
the ring of Aladdin, that, when lightly touched, 
called up a genius ready to do his bidding, so have 
they brought up in my heart a sweet picture that 
has long lain hid, forgotten. And as the mists of 
many months pass away, I see it first dimly, then 
clearly. I see a forest of deep, dark green, such as 
forms a fitting colour for the mantle of the pine and 
hemlock. A narrow road winds through it, and I 
fellow its course. 

The trees close behind me, and seem still open- 
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ing before me, when, lo! on my left, a wall of | 


rock, perpendicular at first, then receding with 
narrow ledges, and again towering high above my 
head. It is black slate, and from the thousand fis- 
sures in its shelly textures are pouring, drop by 
drop, rill by rill, as many tiny fountains. The 
breezes of spring are making sweet music in the 
pine leaves, and the clear waters mingle with it 
the sound of their trickling. I know not how far 
the rock wall extends; I only know that it is there, 
and that at its base a bright stream flows in a chan- 
nel which it has cut in its scaly layers. How could 
I ever forget its gentle tone! 

Yet is not the wall wanting for drapery, for from 
every crevice grows a slender stem of the bright 
red honeysuckle; every crack opens to give room 
at once for a fount and a flower. And as the one 
seeks the earth, the other lifts itself upward until, 
as if weary of looking at the bright blue sky, it 
droops its curved nectaries again, and watches 


lovingly each water crystal in its descent. “Moss 


and lichens form a carpet for the narrow steps half ; 


way up, yet as the sun falls upon them, I see the 
flashing of the drops that moisten them. And now 
a fitful breath of the south wind comes and tosses 
the flowers rudely, and scatters the pearls of their 
companion fountains over them, and the whole face 
of the rock is disturbed. And now it dies away, 
and the honeysuckles look sweetly down once 
more, jeweled with the water drops! 

That forest path! It is far away among the hills, 
and the veil of more than a twelvemonth has 
shrouded its picture ; but never shall I forget how, 
when, on a weary journey, I was fain to linger an 
hour amid its rare beauty; nor how I turned back 
to a cottage beyond the wood, and asked for a cup 
that I might drink from the rock-channeled stream ; 
nor how my bonnet was thrown aside that I might 
feel the cool wave on my forehead. 

The white-wind flowers and golden five-fingers 
by the road-side were lovely, too, but they grew 
among their kindred. Green grass clustered closely 
to them, and the vines of the ground-laurel and 
winter-berry and arbutus made them a fitting home. 
But none save the honeysuckle sought the barren 
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stone; none gave up their beautiful resting-place 
to hang from the high rock the sport of the winds, 
beaten by every storm, an emblem of “ the love 
that changeth not and seeketh not his own.”? Yet 
they did not want for their reward, for if they felt 
the shade of every cloud, they felt, too, the first 
ray of every morning’s sun, and as the noon grew 
sultry, they had to bathe in the running founts and 
be cool. . 

Spring breezes have been abroad to-day, but the 
hills have not yet heard their murmur, and the 
myriad icicles on the rock wall know not yet that 
the command hath been given to loose their cold 
fetters. The honeysuckles are sleeping yet, and 
the moss is still shrouded in its winter robe. But 
** when beechen buds begin to swell, and woods 
the blue-bird’s warble know,” I shall not see one 
green leaf after another put forth from the clefts ; 
I shall not hear the first joyous dropping of the un- 
bound waters, nor inhale the spicy breath of the 
young hemlock foliage. The brook will carol on, 
and I shall not know when its icy covering is rent. 
I only know “ that streets are not the channels of 
the streams I love.’’ 


THE NORTH WOODS. 


‘‘ THe evening star, the beautiful star,’? was 
looking timidly out in the blue sky, and as the 
golden clouds, where the sun had departed, faded 
into dimness, the west wind came cool through the 
branches of the wild rose-vine and wooed me out 
to the forest. I went, but not alone, nor yet with- 
out purpose ; for my gray-haired father’s arm was 
around me, and I well knew where the fox-gloves 
loved to hide themselves, deep in the shades of the 
** North Woods ;’? a high and rocky hill, with a 
narrow strip of marshy land lying at its base, but 
made pleasant to look upon by its stately trees and 
green shrubs. 

Between the hill and the marsh was a terrace of 
no great breadth, formed of stones and earth, over- 
grown with a thick, soft carpet of moss, inter- 
mingled with the vines of the winter-berry and 
gold-thread. A very narrow winding path ran the 
whole length of the terrace, sometimes intercepted 
by an enormous boulder, from whose crevices tiny 
leaves and stinted ferns grew. The boughs of the 
unpruned trees often met above and formed a 
green archway, dimming the light in the path be- 
Here, in this sheltered spot, clustered al! 
loving and delicate flowers. The fairy fox-glove 
spread its golden cups in rich variety. The en- 
chanter’s night-shade hid its mystic petals beneath 
the shrubs of flowering azalea. The yellow wood- 
violet, and the sensitive hedyrarum, each in their 
season added their beautiful offerings; and the 
chick winter-green and fragrant ground-nut grew 
beside each other. 

Hither we came, and as my father placed me on 
a rock which lay in the path, we looked around in 


low. 
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silence, and our hearts spake unto one another— 
** It is good for us to be here.”” The twin oaks, 
brothers of ancient days, were before us, towering 
up to the sky not many rods distant from each 
other; their strangely knotted and crooked arms 
lay against the clouds with minute distinctness. 
Every bough of the one was twisted and distorted 
by age, as were those of the other. Often had the 
woodman laid his axe at their roots, and looking 
up at the old monarchs, felt his hand staid. Stern 
in their solitude, majestic in their loneliness, with 
none of their kindred beside them, they stood 
among the maples and chestnuts like monuments 
of departed days—days when the young warriors 
of the Housatonuck hunted the deer under their 
shade, or the Indian maiden wove her baskets 
under their sheltering arms. 

The breeze that laid its cool fingers on my cheek 
rustled gently their foliage, and seemed to bear to 
my ear whispers in an unknown tongue. I pressed 
closer to my father’s side, for the mists of the 
marsh were creeping up and assuming dim and 
shadowy forms, and the glow-worms down on the 
moss seemed like bright eyes gazing at me; and 
now the whispers came strangely sweet, and I 
seemed to understand their meaning, and the misty 
forms gathered together and bent towards me. I 
was passing away into the dream-land, when a kind 
voice beside ine spoke. 

‘*My daughter, when I am gone let no man lay 
his hand upon the twin oaks. Thus far hath God 
spared them; the storm that hath rent the forest 
boughs hath turned from them, and the lightning 
hath sought a lower mark. They have seen the 
daisy and violet beds lying around them bared to 
the sunlight, and they have seen the trees spring 
up and form anew a fitting bower; and they will 
yet again behold the golden rays penetrate the far 
arches of the wood aisles ere they bow their heads 
to earth.”’ 

The moon looked in upon us through the oak 
boughs, and lighted up the hill-side till we could 
see the fox-glove bells as it were day; so I stooped 
down and plucked the fair flowers and turned 
homeward. Yet often did we pause to mark the 
glancing fire-flies, and hear the shrill note of the 
cicada among the dew-berry vines that covered the 
old stones with their green net-work. And when 
we had crossed the rivulet and ascended the hill, 
we looked back upon the woods lying in still- 
ness and peace, and regretted that we must leave 
them. 

Never again did I set my foot ir: that forest path; 
for the axe was soon busy among the trees, and the 
rocks were removed from thes places, and the 
plough passed over the winter-bezry and gold- 
thread. The heavy wagon and the loaded cart 
haye pressed the life from out the violet and arbutus, 
and the foot of the herse trodden down the twin- 
berry and trefoil; and were it not for the ever- 
during hill and the lonely oaks, the spot would no 
more be known. Yet will the.wild-vines still creep 
along the edges of the traveled highway as if loth 








to resign their home, and the fox-gloves find a 
resting-place on the hill-side. 

And now the maples are preparing to unfold 
their crimson tassels, and many a bud is fostering 
under the last year’s leaf. The swollen brook 
goes foaming past with a wild sound, and mingles 
its voice with the rushing of the unfettered wind. 
The first blue-bird will soon sing on the oak boughs, 
and the robin answer him from the poplar top. 
Must I not hear them? Must I not hear the free 
stream and gather the maple blossoms? Ah, no! 
** Yet spring doeth all she can, I trow;’’ for to 
those to whom she cannot bring sweet flowers and 
songs, she bringeth the memory of them, and with 
this will I be content. 


THE PINE GROVE. 
“ A tale out of season is as music in mourning,” 


I am fully sensible of this when I take my pen 
to tell of the deep midsummer, while ‘‘ the white- 
ness of desolation,’ as the Scottish shepherd truly 
termed the snow wreath, is lying on the mountain 
side ; yet am I fain to speak of one more of our 
loved forest paths—to speak of it as I saw it last, 
when the breathless silence of the summer noon 
was upon it, and the pines drooped their fragrant 
tassels under the sunbeams; and the hushed birds 
sat on the boughs panting, with their glossy wings 
spread to catch the lightest breath of a stray 
zephyr. 

The double white-capped clouds had lain all day 
on the Kaatskilis, and often had come to our ears 
the echo of the rolling of the mysterious nine-pins. 
I was hastening through the wood to a cottage on 
the other side, and so deep was the dim shade of 
the evergreens that I did not note how the clouds 
grew darker and were creeping up into the sky. 
But soon came the cool, damp breeze that heralds 
the rain fountains, and I called loudly to Rover to 
keep to my side, and almost as fleet and quite as 
frightened as forest deer, we bounded over the 
grassy path. A few moments brought us to the 
end of the wood and to the cottage, and scarce 
were we within its walls when the wind-storm was 
upon us. Fearfully the black clouds streamed up 
into the heavens, and furiously behind them came 
the white wings of the thunder messengers who 
had slept all day on the mountain tops. Columns 
of dust arose in the air, and were borne towards us 
with a roar as if all the winds in the cave of Eolus 
had been at once loosened from their captivity. 
Branches of trees and portions of fences flew by 
as though they were but feathers, and then there 
was a deafening crash as if the heavens were parted 
over our heads; and the standard bearers of the 
storm-king waved their fiery pennons through the 
rents in the torn and ragged clouds. Then came 
the rain and dashed against the window panes, and 
the water. torrents leaped fiercely past the cottage 
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door. The storm was soon spent, and the sun 
shone forth again, and we looked out. The little 
dwelling was more than a century old, with a low 
moss-covered roof, and dark gray walls. On every 
side a luxuriant orchard was spread, with green 
knolls scattered here and there, and bounded by a 
deep, thick wood. In front, surrounded by a low 
wall of stone, was a very beautiful flower garden. 
No rare exotics filled its borders, but roses and 
lilies, pinks and sweet-williams in endless variety 
grew amid the rudely constructed beds. The poor 
flowers were bent to the earth, and the long grass 
of the orchard lay in heavy, tangled masses, and 
the aged owner of the little spot lamented that his 
old arm would be very weary ere he had finished 
swinging his sythe in the ruined hay-field. So I 
turned my face homeward, and Rover having given 
a farewell growl at the stately cat who sat upon 
her master’s shoulder, sprang lightly past me. 
We entered the grove, but often did we turn aside 
to avoid the trunk of a tree which the storm had 
laid prostrate, and often did we pause to look into 
the wood and count the fallen pines. Terrible, 
indeed, had that day been to the beauty of our 
forest path. Anxiously did we hasten on to the 
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honeysuckle bank, for I feared some dethroned 
monarch of the grove had crushed its loveliness; 
but it lay unharmed. The green leaves, gemmed 
with rain-drops, waved in the fresh breeze, and a 
ground sparrow was tripping over the moss. So 
we passed on. 

But when will the wanderer return to her 
home? The spirit of the early spring-time calleth 
her, and must she stay? She feeleth the chain 
which binds her to the haunts of her childhood 
pressing upon her heart; for they say that the old 
robin hath come back to his favourite tree, and that 
the azure wing of the blue-bird is glancing in the 
sunlight. Yeta little longer, and the weary one 
shall be set free. She will not hear in fancy alone 
the voices of the forest, nor gather in dreams only 
the flowers she loves; but she shall look again npon 
the swaying mountain pine, and the violet at its 
foot shall smile on her. Yet in her happiness may 
she ever remember the throbbing hearts that pine 
in vain for the founts and flowers, the restless 
spirits who cannot break their bonds and flee to 
the hills like her. And may she ever be grateful 
to Him who dresseth the bowers for spring. 


LOVE. 


BY ANGELE HULL, 


Love may slumber in a maiden’s heart, but it always dreams.—Jzan Pavt. 


On! whence comes the sigh 
That has made me thus sad? 

Is this the same maiden 
Whose laugh was so glad? 


There is some spell around me, 
By fairy hands cast; 

Back! thoughts that I know not; 
Oh! give me the past. 


And yet—what is strange— 
There is nothing of grief 

To mingle with feelings 
Which find no relief. 


I feel as if something 

Long lost had been found— 
A change must have come 

On the bright world around! 


I dream of a face 
That is constantly near— 
With somewhat of pleasure 
And somewhat of fear. 


I never have seen it— 
Yet surely ’tis there; 

A face—and a form— 
Then—sweet sounds in the air. 





I am not unhappy— 
Yet what can it be? 
A faney that holds 
Such strong power o’er me! 


I think of soft words 
That I never have heard; 
And speak with a voice 
That plays mocking bird. 


My heart strangely beats 
At the faintest low sound; 
And I feel disappointed 
At something not found. 


Pll e’en go and seek it, 
For others may tell 

Some charm for the spirit 
That whispers this spell. 


A voice in the leaves, 
And a voice in the air; 
A form that was perfect— 
A face that was fair! 


Ay! surely she found it 
By Love’s magic art; 
But lost in his toils 
Her freedom of heart! 
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FROM FLORENTINE 


THE BROTHERS. 


HISTORY. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


“Oh, mother, wherefore speak the name of death?”— 
Sag.veyv. 


Ir was a most glorious evening of an Italian 
autumn. The mellow sunlight, that inimitable 
artist, coloured with his setting beams the long 
range of the snowy Appenines, till their glittering 
points shone like crimson beacon-lights against the 
deep blue eastern heavens; the classic Arno gave 
out glimpses of silver through its close embank- 
ments of spreading firs and chestnuts; the vine- 
covered heights of Tiesole, where the poet Milton 
spent long weeks of delicious retirement, shadowing 
out, it may be, his glorious dream of Paradise, rose 
even then like a hanging garden above ‘‘ Florence 
the Fair;’? and a spell of romance and ideality 
rested over the whole scene, as though it was not 
a real picture, but some dreamy vision of enchant- 
ment too fair for duration. But the loveliest piece 
of sunlight in the glowing landscape was a small 
but richly cultivated villa, somewhat retired from 
the road which extends between Florence and 
Siena; whose marble palace of small but exquisite 
proportions looked, when viewed from a neigh- 
bouring height, like a pearl embedded in emeralds, 


so closely was it surrounded by a shrubbery of 


laurustinus, flowering clematis and glossy bays, 
while a plantation of young oaks, extending to the 
river, formed a back-ground of sombre but agree- 
This spot was the abode of the 
widowed Countess de Gondi, a descendant of one 


able relief. 
of the most illustrious families in Florence, and 
renowned as the first, who, after the destructive 
wars of Italy, expended large sums of money in 
encouraging Grecian artists to make their abode 
among them; till, as it were, in recompense of 
their love of the arts, one of their own line, the 
youthful Cimabué, caught the painter’s fire, and 
embodied those glorious conceptions which still 
form the boast and delight of his native city. 

Six years previous to the time of my story, the 
Count de Gondi had been carried to the tomb of 
his ancestors; and although her spirit was sorely 
crushed by the loss of him who was the constant 
star in the sky of her memory, yet the afflicted 
widow felt that there was something still left to 
live for in the young daughter, who had sprung up 
like a flower in her brief path of wedded love ; and 
although she daily ‘* guessed of heaven,’’ and pic- 
tured the bliss of meeting with the dear departed, 
maternal love still bound her with its sweet thral- 
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dom, and she felt, when, alas! it was too late, that 
she was willing to be immured still longer in the 
prison walls of this earth for the sake of her lovely 
and dependent Giuletta. Some days had elapsed 
since the invalid had learned from her physician 
that the shadows of the grave were resting upon 
her, and yet she could not find courage to intro- 
duce the subject which lay nearest her heart, and 
thus, in some measure, as she trusted, prepare the 
mind of her child for the dreadful, but too certain 
event of her approaching decease. And yet such 
warning is ever unavailing; for who, even among 
those who have watched their lost ones through 
long months of languishing and decay, but will not 
acknowledge that hope would not let them be con- 
vinced, and that the stroke has ever fallen at length 
with overwhelming might. Truly, the youthful 
heart cannot anticipate its coming griefs, but finds 
them ever sudden and unexpected as the lightning 
flash, and it seems a merciful providence that it 
is so. 

The influence of the sunset had fallen soothingly 
en the heart of the invalid, and as she reclined on 
her cushioned couch in a western apartment, gazing 
for a long while on the beautiful face of Nature, she 
felt that he who takes such care of his lesser works, 
must preside mercifully over the destinies of his 
creature, man; and as the evening breeze cooled 
the fever of her sunken brow, her soul was so 
strengthened into prayer and resolution that she 
felt that the time had at length arrived when she 
could yield up her spirit cheerfully and unmurmur- 
ingly. 

** Can any spot on earth be more beautiful than 
this ?”? asked the loving Giuletta, as, leaning on the 
low casement, she looked with glistening eye on 
the gay landscape, then turned for her answer to- 
wards the couch. 

** Beautiful! beautiful !*? murmured the countess; 
and as her gaze rested on the lovely being at her 
side, it was difficult to say which had most won 
her admiring exclamation, the glowing landscape 
or its living occupant. 

**In a little while, dear mother, you will be 
enabled to enjoy it more fully ;—I mean when you 
are strong enough to walk abroad and breathe the 
free air of the woods, and listen to the song of the 
birds and pluck the flowers, which are waiting 
your coming. Oh! when will you be well enough 
for that, mamma ?’’ and as Giuletta leant towards 
the couch, with the sunny smile playing around her 
dimpled mouth, and her hazel eyes moistened with 
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appealing tenderness, she might have been chosen 
as a fit personification of trustful and childlike 
hope. 

**] will never walk abroad in this world, Giu- 
letta,”’ replied her suffering parent. ‘* And now 
shall the tale be told, daughter, which I have de- 
ferred for so many days. I feel that my time is 
very short; disease has fastened upon me. In these 
last hours it would soothe me could I but see you 
display that fortitude which, alas! failed me so 
entirely when I was left with only you to comfort 
me.”? 

A shriek of fearful surprise broke from the maid- 
en’s lips with her mother’s first words; but hope 
would not yield to the cruel truth, and clinging to 
the arm which rested on hers, she exclaimed, re- 
proachfully—*‘ Say not so, mother; your fears de- 
ceive you. Only live for me, and I will be your 
comfort and your joy through my whole life.*’ 

** Nay, Giuletta, there are moments when the 
soul sees the future, not as in a glass darkly, but, 
as it were, face to face; and something tells me, 
this evening, that the days of my departure are at 
hand. Dear daughter, I have confided you some 
weeks since to the care of my best friend, the 
Duchess de Medici; and it will comfort my dying 
bed to know that your young affections will be 
watched and tended by one who will prove a second 
mother.’’ 

**None—none can be to me what you have 
been !*? sobbed the wretched girl, as she threw 
herself in an abandonment of sorrow at her parent’s 
side. ‘I cannot live without you, mother; stay, 
stay; do not leave me desolate.”’ 

Her hardest task was over, and although her 
voice was weak and hollow, yet her tones were 
full of hope and consolation as she whispered her 
parting counsels into the ear of the young being 
who knelt at her side; and when death, that awful 
visitant, came at length, after the lapse of a few 
weeks, it found her surrounded by the friends who 
had watched with affectionate solicitude her bed of 
languishing, while her last words were expressive 
of peace and resignation, as she bequeathed to 
them, with a look of unutterable solemnity, the 
care of the young and almost heart-broken Giuletta. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
“ Mine own dear love, this heart is thine.” 


Two years had passed away since the death of 
the Countess de Gondi, and in the gay household 
of the Grand Duke de Medici, Giuletta’s youthful 
heart had shaken off its first load of grief; and 
although her tears still gushed freely when she re- 
called her mother’s dying counsels, yet with them 
came a determination to bring all those precepts 
into practice ; and as her mind was naturally of the 
best matériel, the young maiden of sixteen soon 
entered with spirits on the avocations and studies 
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suiting her age, till she grew to be so great a f& 
vourite that even the stern and inaccessible duke 
frequently relaxed from his chilling dignity to be- 
stow a kind caress on the lovely orphan. With 
her constant companions, the duke’s two sons, she 
played the game of love most successfully ; and 
when, in their hours of relaxation, Giovanni and 
Garcia were permitted to attend her to the favourite 
haunts of their boyhood, the dispute was ever who 
should ride nearest at her side on horseback in the 
narrow paths, or prove most successful in culling 
for her the numerous wild flowers that grew in the 
valley’s steep ascent. 

The younger brother, Garcia’s, was a mood that 
liked not to be disturbed. The dark fiend of 
jealousy, “‘ whose sting is sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth,’’ began already to whisper in his ear its hateful 
suspicions; and the fair girl was frequently startled 
in the midst of her pleasures as she caught the 
kindling expression of his eye when he apparently 
detected her in some slight attention to the more 
gentle Giovanni. In their occasional deméllées, 
Giuletta could not but observe the rule which 
Garcia, although the youngest, exercised over his 
brother; and although she felt flattered and was 
grateful for his devoted attentions, yet there were 
times when her girlish spirit poised the scales of 
preference, and then she could not but avow how 
the balance weighed in favour of the quiet elder 
brother ; till, though her heart was yet blind to its 
emotions, love had become 


“ Fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom.” 


The season of the carnival was drawing near, and 
all Florence was in eager expectation of the gayety 
of that Catholic Saturnalia, which is ever the singu- 
lar precedent of the mournful season of Lent—sin- 
gular, unless instituted to make the contrast fully 
striking. For several weeks it had formed the 
constant subject of discussion in the grand duke’s 
household, and Giuletta’s ingenuity had been taxed 
to the device of numerous masks for her youthful 
companions—for, with a fancy sparkling as the 
spray of the summer ocean, she was ever the one 
to whom the youths referred in all their elight 
difficulties of taste and criticism. 

It was on the day preceding the last of the carni- 
val, when Giuletta was summoned from the draw- 
ing-room by Garcia, to share in his favourite pro- 
menade on the extensive terrace. For a short time 
the conversation turned on indifferent subjects, 
when suddenly, as if just roused to remembrance, 
the youth exclaimed—* Nay, but I almost forgot 
to urge one little request, and let me do it ere it 
be too late, dear Giuletta. To-morrow is the gay- 
est day of the carnival, and I have set my heart on 
driving you along the Corso in my new equipage, 
when Giovanni and I have once more shown out- 
selves to the populace in our gayest masquerade.” 

A shade of sadness stole over the maiden’s face 
as she replied— Ask it not of me, Garcia. My 
heart cannot mingle freely with the revelers, and 
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my quiet mood would but create in you disappoint- 
ment when you are making kind efforts for my 
amusemeut.”’ 

‘*Now you vex me sorely, Giuletta, by your 
refusal,’’ replied Garcia, impatiently. ‘‘I have 
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chosen you among all the high-born maidens of 


Florence for my day’s partner, and now you play 
the ungracious one in full measure. Methinks you 
would not have spurned the pleasures of the fes- 
tival,”’ he haughtily added, “‘ if Giovanni had but 
thought it pleasant to invite you to accompany 
him.’? 

Tears started into the maiden’s eyes, with the 
boldness and indelicacy of his taunt; a pang of dis- 
appointment shot through her heart when made thus 
aware of his indifference, and the fairy castles, 
Chateaux d’Espagne, which no woman, however 
unconsciously, but delights to build, were crushed 
by this single blow. Garcia’s watchful eye noted 
her emotion, and a smile of scorn curled his lip as 
he continued—* Then I must go alone, when Gio- 
vanni has, perhaps, already engaged the fair Rosa 
Romano, who would so cheerfully have acceded to 
my invitation.”’ 

Just then the youth alluded to appeared at the 
further end of the terrace, and yielding to the first 
promptings of jealousy, which had ever played its 
discordant music on her gentle breast, Giuletta 
hurriedly exclaimed, while a deep rose-tint suffused 
her usually pale cheek—*‘ I will accompany you, 
since you so much desire it, Garcia!’? and when, 
with a graceful kiss of her hand, and a lively ac- 
knowledgment, the delighted youth sprang away 
and was soon mounted on the steed, which stood 
waiting for his morning ride, his elder brother 
quietly approached and timidly bestowed the usual 
salutation on the shrinking girl. 

**T have brought a flower to add to the bouquet 
you are working in embroidery,” he said, as he 
presented her with a fine specimen of the graceful 
clematis. ‘I found it in yonder nook of the silvery 
Arno, beneath that dark clump of olive trees, whose 
peculiar depth of light and shade you but lately 
admired. Will you paint it for me, in silk, to- 
morrow ?”? 

There was a strange pettishness in Giuletta’s 
manner, as, chafing with a sense of his indifference, 
she replied, ‘* that she would have no time on the 
morrow, as Garcia had already engaged her for a 
ride on the Corso.” 

‘* Is it possible that he could have made such a 
request, when he knew that I had set my heart on 
having you go with me!” exclaimed the youth, 
indignantly. ‘* It was not generous of him, to say 
the least ;’’ and he looked inquiringly towards the 
maiden as if for information. 

*¢] thought that you had already engaged Rosa 
Romano,” she answered, coldly; ‘‘ for so I under- 
stood from’’—but before she could finish the sen- 
tence, the tell-tale tears would have way, and she 
hastily turned from her companion. 

** Dear Giuletta, what ails you? What has vexed 
you 1” inquired the distressed youth, as he placed 
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his arm round her waist and sought to draw the 
weeping girl nearer; but conscious that she re- 
pressed his familiarity of manner, he added, de- 
spondingly—** Ah, I see that you love him, him 
only. Away with the hope that has been so long 
cherished in this weak bosom. I fancied that your 
heart might be won; I dreamt of the bliss of claim- 
ing you as my own; I thought that with my humble 
advantages I might succeed. Fool that I was! 
Who would not prefer the noble, winning, per- 
suasive Garcia, to the timid and silent Giovanni?’ 
and just pressing the burning spot on the maiden’s 
cheek with his quivering lip, he almost pushed her 
away, as he murmured, falteringly—*‘ Think not 
of me; be Garcia’s—be happy !”’ 

** Never—never! you wrong me by the thought !’’ 
burst from her full heart, as the agitated girl listen- 
ed intently to his words, and in a moment disco- 
vered the slight train of deception which had been 
lain to ensnare her affections. 

** He loves you fondly, madly, devotedly ; he is 
all that can satisfy even you. And would you re- 
fuse his love ?”’ inquired the trembling youth, as he 
still shrank from the form that now seemed to ask 
his support. 

*‘T love him not; why would you urge it on me, 
Giovanni ?’”? she sobbed, reproachfully, as her small 
white hand rested confidingly in his. 

** Be mine, then—mine only, Giuletta!’? exclaim- 
ed the delighted boy, as, clasping her unrestrain- 
edly to his bosom, he met with rapturous gaze the 
timid smile, that told her heart’s unutterable secret. 
**T will guard you from all evil, Giuletta. For 
your sake I will seek to shine. Your joy shall be 
my joy, and your grief my grief. My own—my 
dearest, no love can be stronger than my love!” 
and overcome by emotion, his soft, lustrous blue 
eyes were suffused with tears, and his frame shook 
with delicious agitation. 

How full of happiness was the hour that suc- 
ceeded to this first disclosure; but, oh, how brief! 
A world of gushing sensation and unspoken feeling 
was compressed within it. But we will not seek 
to unravel the mysteries of that trustful confidence. 
The sentiment of love is the same, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever; but, like free-masonry, none but 
the initiated can understand its secret, and it seems 
sacrilege to open that sparkling fount to the broad 
garish light of indifferent minds. It is no ‘* mid- 
summer night’s dream”? of pleasant phantasies, but 
its spring is never dry in the breast where it has 
once freely gushed. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


“Over all is spread 
A mantling flash of revelry.” 


Ir was the last day of the carnival in Florence— 
that city which boasts of being the Paris of Italy— 
and gayety was at its height. The principal streets 
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were crowded with an immense mass of human 
beings, who, dressed in the fantastic costume which 
the festival allows, might have been mistaken for 
a vast flower garden, by one who gazed on the 
swelling multitude from the lofty and isolated tower 
of the cathedral, which rises far above every other 
church, and in its costly matériel of black and white 
marble, forms a striking feature in every view of 
the city. 

The windows of its thousand dwellings were 
hung with rich tapestries, silks, and even pictures, 
and were crowded with thronging youth and beauty; 
while the neighing of steeds, the ringing of bells, 
the shouts of the delighted populace, as they wit- 
nessed some favourite mummery, the various sorts 
of music from the different stalls where shows 
were exhibited—all made Florence appear like 
some city whose inhabitants had been seized with 
some sudden delirium. All ranks, classes, ages 
and sexes, paraded the streets; and many who had 
groveled in misery and wanted even bread for 
weeks before, now contrived, either by borrowing, 
begging or stealing, to procure a mask and a gay 
dress, and laughed and capered as merrily as 
though they had known misfortune only by name. 
Carriages of every form and size were found in the 
long processions. There rode an eastern monarch, 
followed by his Ethiopian slaves; here cars of vic- 
tory rolled along, filled with laurel-crowned heroes, 
while Bacchus, the god of wine, surrounded by 
Silenus and all his crew of drunken fauns, played 
such mischievous pranks as won exclamations of 
delighted surprise from every beholder. 

Many vehicles were driven by harlequins, who 
distorted their faces into the most ridiculous gri- 
maces to excite laughter, and in one of clumsy 
and uncouth form sat a party of old women, with 
their features concealed beneath the most hideous 
masks, employing for their coachman an inde- 
scribable monster, who assisted them eagerly as 
with shrill cries they pelted every passer-by with 
handfuls of plaster of Paris, manufactured for the 
occasion under the name of plaster comfits. An 
abundance of this article was especially leveled at 
those in black dominoes or dark silk hoods, and it 
seemed the climax of delight when the lime dust 
succeeded in completely whitening the figures of 
their victims. 

There was one car more brilliant than all the 
rest, which excited general observation. It was 
of most symmetrical form, highly gilded, and drawn 
by six milk-white Neapolitan steeds, hardly larger 
than grayhounds, and caparisoned in housings of 
blue and silver, while within sat two who might 
have proved fit nodels for the sculptor, so perfect 
were they in limbs and features, for they were both 
unmasked, and sat erect in youthful beauty. These 
were the sons of Cosmo, grand duke of Florence; 
and although Giovanni and Garcia were the chil- 
dren of a despotic father, yet murmurs of applause 
and even words of blessing burst from the excited 
Florentines as they proudly gazed on these de- 
scendants of the illustrious house of Medici. Garcia 
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looked a fit representative of the god Apollo, whom 
he personated ; and as he sat in the chariot, with 
his long hair flying to the breeze, his dark-browed 
eye flashing with diamond light, his clear and po- 
lished temples wreathed with laurel, and his grace- 
ful form leaning against a golden lyre, he might 
have been well mistaken for the fabled son of Ju- 
piter. At his side reclined Giovanni, on whom 
nineteen summers had hardly shone, and who was 
a year older than his brother, but whose fair com- 
plexion, large blue eyes, and slight, yielding figure, 
made him appear somewhat younger than Garcia, 
whose every movement told of haughty dignity. 
At his brother’s earnest request, he had assumed 
the dress of the other sex; and, clad as a huntress, 
a bow in his hand, a quiver of golden arrows hung 
across his shoulder, his feet covered with buskins, 
and a bright silver crescent on his fair forehead, 
he represented the goddess Diana, twin sister of 
Apollo. 

For some time these high-born youths moved 
with the cavalcade, nodding to the patrician groups 
at many of the windows, winning favourable notice 
from the numerous fair faces that smiled from the 
passing equipages, and discharging real comfits on 
the delighted populace, to whom such delicacies 
came, like ‘‘ angel visits, few and far between.’ 
At length the restless Garcia grew tired of the 
absurd scene, and drawing his gilded reins tightly 
together, he directed the coursers to a deserted 
street, where the procession always turned. 

‘Come, Giovanni,’ said he, ** leave off gaping 
like these plebeian crowds, and let us hasten on 
to meet my mother and Giuletta, who has promised 
to see the pageant with me for a short while ;”? and 
as he spoke he looked inquiringly towards the 
listener, adding, carelessly, ‘‘ My mother will give 
you a seat in her chariot.” 

Giovanni made no reply, although hurt by his 
brother’s disingenuousness; and irritated by his 
silence, Garcia laid the lash on the horses, and 
drove so furiously as to endanger the lives of the 
foot-passengers, till, roused by his indiscretion, 
Giovanni suddenly seized the reins, exclaiming— 
** Be not so rash, Garcia; listen to me!*? 

**] will hear nothing!*? exclaimed the angry 
youth, throwing aside the full quiver, which his 
brother in earnest gesture pressed on his arm; and 
seizing the sharp-headed arrows, he flung them 
away with such force that several goaded the 
haunches of his horses, already becoming restive, 
and before another minute, and ere Garcia could 
take strong hold on the reins, they leapt and 
plunged with spirited action, and at length, in the 
presence of all that multitude, threw the brothers 
from their light car, and tearing down the open 
street, left them overwhelmed with dust and con- 
fusion. 

In a moment they sprang to their feet, and the 
gentle Giovanni declaring that he was alone to 
blame, brushed the soil from the dress of his 
scowling companion, and laying his hand on his 
arm, said, gayly, as his eye caught something in the 
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distance— How fortunate that my mother has just 
showa herself, and Giuletta, too. Come, Garcia,”’ 
added he, pointing, as he spoke, to a handsome 
carriage, which now approached, “let us hasten 
to meet them, and we will soon forget this ill- 
timed accident.” 

“* Take your hand from me!” cried Garcia, in a 
tone which made the timid Giovanni tremble. 
*“* You have no sense of shame. To be tossed out 
before all the city, covered with the dust which 
every beggar has trod on, and still smile as if no- 
thing had occurred! Giovanni, I have no patience 
with you!’? So saying, he disappeared suddenly 
among the crowd, and left his brother wondering 
at his excited behaviour and gazing on vacancy, 
until he was roused by the voice of his mother 
calling him by name, and felt the soft tap of Giu- 
letta’s whip on his shoulder, while her laughing 
eye spoke a welcome which should have rewarded 
him for Garcia’s unkindness. 

With a heart ill at ease, Giovanni took his seat 
in the chariot; his eye wandered with a restless 
expression over the merry groups, his cheek paled 
with anxiety, and even the soothing tones of Giu- 
letta could not move him to conversation, till, 
guessing from his delicate hints the angry departure 
of her rash and hot-headed son, the duchess pro- 
posed returning home to the palace. 


CHAPTER FOURTII. 
“ This, sure, but gives his guilt a blacker dye.” 


Wuen they reached the court-yard, a page in- 
formed Giovanni that his brother, accompanied by 
several young nobles, had been hunting for the last 
half-hour in an adjoining forest; and throwing off 
his attire of the huntress-goddess, he mounted a 
fresh and spirited horse, seized his rifle, and spur- 
ring the animal closely in his desire of offering re- 


conciliation, he soon reached a turn in the road’ 


which opened on a sunny glade, around which the 
hunters were stationed, behind the majestic trees, 
waiting with breathless anxiety the approach of the 
deer. 

Just as Giovanni reached the open space, an old 
buck came dashing by with the speed of lightning, 
and forgetting that he had no claim to the prize, 
the delighted youth sprang forward, raised his 
weapon, took aim and fired. The wounded ani- 
mal, faltering in its course, writhed for a few 
moments in the last agony, and then fell dead at 
his destroyer’s feet. Furious with passion, Garcia 
rushed from the stand whence he had seen the hasty 
transaction, and regardless of the tempting vicinity 
of another deer, which at that very moment flew 
across the path, followed by the anxious pack of 
hounds and the still more anxious band of hunters, 
he rushed upon his brother, and grasping him 
radely by the arm, exclaimed—*‘ Fool! what mean 
you by coming thus in my way? This morning’s 
insult was enough; and now’—as he spoke he 
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raised his hand and fiercely struck Giovanni in the 
face, crying passionately, as he did so—*‘ now feel 
a younger brother’s anger !*? 

**A blow!” shricked out the bewildered and 
half-stunned youth, reeling beneath its violence. 
** A blow!” and the single word seemed to fill him 
with fire; for in a moment, with quickened wrath, 
he raised his weapon, but ere the fatal act was 
committed, the infuriated Garcia drew a dagger 
from his side, and with a wild howl of passion, as 
he uttered some fearful imprecation, the shining 
blade glistened in the sunlight, and struck the 
spell-bound and bewildered Giovanni through the 
heart. Life struggled painfully for a moment; 
once his hand was outstretched, and his blue eyes 
opened kindly as if in forgiveness ;—they closed 
again, his arm fell nerveless, a quivering sob broke 
from his lips; one struggle more—he fell back like 
dead—it was indeed death ! 

Oh! spark of the divine essence—soul of man— 
how dost thou become dim and clouded at that 
unhappy moment, when, cherishing anger, as the 
flint bears fire, thou forgettest the law of love, and 
yielding to the wild claims of passion, imbruest 
thy life with the blood of a murdered fellow-crea- 
ture! All after-existence seems an unending 
blank, no matter whether it be brief or prolonged, 
for 


“ Acts are exempt from time, and we 
Can crowd eternity into an hour 
Or stretch an hour into eternity.” 


At first the hapless youth stood like one stupe- 
fied, rage and hatred glaring in his eyes, and his 
whole frame trembling with the hideous emotions 
within. Suddenly hope seemed to prompt him to 
action, and eagerly springing forward, he raised 
the pale corpse, muttering, as he did so—‘* There 
may be life still—there must be life!’ and kneel- 
ing with convulsive quickness, he loosened Gio- 
vanni’s hunting-dress, laid his hand on the bare 
breast, so lately beating with love and joy, and 
called him repeatedly by name in tones of the 
most thrilling supplications. At length he felt that 
the weapon had been too true, and dashing himself 
on the ground, he gave way to the stormiest ex- 
cess of misery; tore up the grass now wet with 
his victim’s blood; yelled aloud, as if silence wae 
a horror, and wrung his clenched hands with in- 
furiated strength. 

None can imagine the dark eternity of thought 
undergone in the few moments before that young 
but sin-laden youth, raising himself from the mad- 
dening spot, and looking around with a fearful 
glance, yet carefully avoiding the pale face of him 
who lay at his feet, came to that determination 
which almost freezes the blood to think of. Oh! 
crime, what an apt teacher art thot! or how else 
could one, who was before so open-hearted, though 
passionate, shut his breast against every human 
feeling and determine, even in the chill presence 
of his victim, to deny firmly that he knew aught of 
the dreadful deed. 
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Cold dew covered his brow, as he muttered low 
—‘I am not altogether undone. The poison 
wrankles within; I feel its horrid torture. I am 
giddy, blind! But one triumph is still left me: I 
will keep this fearful secret—none shall know I 
murdered him !*? and with a shuddering glance to- 
wards the spot where lay that form of stony life- 
lessness, he seized his dagger, now tinged with the 
life-stream, leapt upon his horse, and plunging into 
a road in the direction of the city, was far advanced 
through its narrow streets before the tired hunters, 
recovering from their excitement, returned unto 
the place where they had left the brothers, and 
discovered its only occupant, the murdered Gio- 


vanni. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


“ Why scan you me?” 
* * * * * - * a 


“°Tis a dark tale, darkly finished.” 


It were vain to attempt to picture the horror of 
the scene which presented itself to her bewildered 
gaze, when, disturbed in some pleasant employ by 
an unusual stir in the court-yard, Giuletta sprang 
gayly from the hall, where she had been sitting 
with her kind friend, the mistress of the mansion, 
and to her question inquiring the cause, received 
nought but dead silence from the thronging menials, 
pressed onward towards the portal, and there stood 
as if spell-bound with the astounding spectacle. 
A crowd hung over the bier on which was borne 
the lifeless body of her young lover; but she saw 
naught but one object—that cold, rigid, set face, 
whose latest glance had been one of beaming 
aifection, but which now gave no sympathy to the 
wild and piercing shriek that broke from her lips, 
as, springing forward, she cried —*‘‘It is he! 
Giovanni! Giovanni!’ and in the next moment fell 
back in unconsciousness, the crimson blood gush- 
ing in a torrent from her quivering mouth. 

A frantic outburst of grief relieved that agony 
too great for endurance which followed the first 
the event to the 


stricken mother, who was borne quickly away from 


careful disclosure of dreadful 
the immediate scene; but there were those who 
doubted the sanity of the grand duke’s mind, as, 
with form erect, and lip and brow curved as though 
they defied the inward torture, he gave, in calm 
yet unfamiliar tones, the necessary orders for the 
discovery of the murderer, and led the way as the 
bier at his command was conveyed into a dark 
inner apartment, the key of which he always re- 


tained. 

In the meanwhile, Garcia had reached a small 
but well-known inn, in the heart of the city, where 
he had that morning made an appointment to 
meet several gay youths of his acquaintance, and 
where, concealed from the paternal eye, they often 
gave way to excesses of which their parents little 
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dreamt. Several glasses of wine were swallowed 
in rapid succession before his nerves grew firm 
and his manner collected; but just when he had 
attained seeming composure, a retainer of the 
grand duke rode at full gallop to the door of the 
tavern, and rushing in, revealed, in broken and 
half-articulate accents, the dreadful fate which 
had befallen his young master, adding—‘‘ I have 
been searching for you in every direction, and it 
was only by chance that I suspected you might be 
here, and hurried on to seek you.” 

Garcia turned livid as death with the appalling 
summons, but although his frame shook and his 
features were convulsed as he mounted his horse, 
none of his thoughtless associates suspected the 
cause, but all expressed their sympathy in his sud- 
den bereavement. On reaching the court-yard of 
the palace, he found all the servants gathered in 
close groups, their countenances expressive of 
horror and astonishment; and almost unobserved 
by them, he entered the mansion, his head droop- 
ing on his breast, and his whole demeanour telling 
of deep and sudden sorrow. 

For some hours the murderer paced the spacious 
apartment allotted to his use, trying to bring him- 
self to the task of appearing before his stern 
father, who, as he learned, was seated silent and 
speil-bound beside the coflin in which reposed the 
heir to his princely estates. Of his mother he 
needed not to ask, for although thick tapestries 
and stone walls separated him from the chamber 
which she occupied, yet his sensitive ear often 
caught the echo of her wild cries and passionate 
despair; and once he started with horror when he 
heard these thrilling inquiries—** Whe could have 
Who could have killed my 
or 


done this dark deed ? 
beautiful first-born—my gentle Giovanni ?”’ 
Giuletta he dared not even think. 

The midnight clock struck twelve—that hour 
fraught with solemnity even to the most thought- 
less— when Garcia was aroused from his stupor 
by the entrance of a servant, who whispered that 
his master, the grand duke, summoned him to the 
‘‘iron chamber’’—for so the apartment was called. 
Garcia’s frame shook as he received the message, 
but recovering his air of stern grief, he motioned 
the domestic away, and with stately but irregular 
steps, took the passage that led to the above- 
mentioned chamber. It seemed to him that some 
strange and mysterious tragedy was to be enacted, 
and he the principal personage therein; yet, though 
his eye was wild and deep-sunken, he reached the 
portal to meet his father’s fixed gaze without the 
least blanching of colour, and stood there silently 
till the duke, with a look that spoke volumes, bade 
him approach the spot where stood a table covered 
with a dark drapery, and gleaming with the light 
from numerous tapers. 

‘‘ Draw that aside,’? he muttered, in hollow 
tones. 

Garcia mechanically obeyed, and a bloody sheet 
was next revealed. 

‘¢*Tis thy brother’s blood !*? murmured the 
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wretched father, lifting the horrid covering and 
disclosing the dead form beneath. ‘‘ Look here— 
look here !*’ he almost shrieked aloud; “ blood 
calls for blood, and from a father’s hand !”’ 
Garcia’s eyes closed with the first glance which 
he took within that coffin; and yet there was no- 
thing terrible in the sight; it was only sad—for 
Giovanni’s young face looked placid as that of 
childhood ; his soft silken hair fell in rich masses 
from his delicate and blue-veined forehead; the 
penciled lashes lay like slumber on his marble 
cheek, and his fingers were clasped as though he 
had fallen into the lap of repose with some inno- 
cent prayer yet lingering on his lips. There was 
nothing fearful in his aspect, yet the murderer 
shook with that one hurried glance, and as he fell 
cowering at his father’s feet, pale as his victim, 
he murmured, in faltering tones—‘‘ Father, father, 
whom do you suspect? Not me—surely not me?” 
** Base boy!’ exclaimed Cosmo, ‘‘ why need 
you ask ?”’ and leaning over the youth he drew the 
jeweled dagger from his side which had spilt his 
brother’s blood, and which (unforeseen tell-tale !) 
was now red with the life-stream. ‘* *T'was thy- 
self!*? he hissed aloud in the youth’s ear; and as 
Garcia started up in horror at the discovery, the 
wretched parent fell on his knees, exclaiming, in 
agonizing tones—‘‘ Great God! me the 
strength to do an act of justice !’’ then with the 
frenzy of paternal feeling, he snatched Garcia to 
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his bosom, overwhelmed him with kisses and ca- 
resses, entreated Heaven to have mercy on the 
soul of this, his most sinful son, and before the 
terrified youth could free himself from his parent’s 
maddened embrace, that parent, as if suddenly 
prompted to the dread act, thrust him backward, 
turned away his face, nerved his relaxing arm and 
stabbed him through the very heart. 

* * * * . - * * 

Years passed away, after the rehearsal of this 
brief but well-authenticated drama of real life, and 
amid the splendour of his ancestral palace, the 
Grand Duke de Medici still resided, a stranger to 
remorse, and glorying in his act as the execution 
of a righteous judgment. His wife, the childless 
and heart-broken duchess, had long before reposed 
in an honourable niche among her kindred dead. 
The youthful Giuletta had sought refuge from a 
vain and weary world within the walls of a neigh- 
bouring convent, where, ** supported by the very 
power of sorrow,” she lived on for a few years, 
haunted only by one dark remembrance, then slept 
beneath its peaceful sod. But, absorbed in schemes 
of ambition, no one would have imagined that the 
Grand duke ever recalled the above fearful inci- 
dents, till it was discovered that each succeeding 
anniversary of that day was spent in prayer and 
fasting, and each midnight found him ever keeping 
vigil on that spot of death and murder, the gloomy 
iron chamber. 





THE DAUGHTER OF 


AMBITION. 


BY LYDIA 8S. HALL. 


It was life’s sunny morn—serene and bright; 

The azure sky bent o’er her, bathed in light; 

The songsters of the wood, with tuneful lay, 

Sung of a bliss unepotied as the day; 

The smile of love her infant home i|!umed, 

And flowers of Spring about her pathway bloomed; 
Her heart was shielded by parental care, 

And witless innocence was cherished there. 


I sought her where the childish sport went round, 
And foot elastic pressed the grass-green mound; 
Young life flew by me in the giddy whirl— 

The sparkling eye—the soft, luxuriant carl— 

And showers of tresses. bright as burnished gold, 
Played with the gladsome breeze, and charms untold 
Were richly mantled in the cheek’s fresh glow, 

And veiled in beauty ‘neath her pensive brow :— 

I searched upon the mound, but saw not there 

The idol of the group, so meek and fair. 


Homeward, I chose a eolitary way ; 

A few short paces from the round of play, 
Outstretched in lordly pomp, a forest stood— 
Nature had decked the margin of the wood 
With congregated beauties— such a store 
As every poet's fancy scatters o’er 
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Elysian fields and solitudes of bliss— 

A sight found seldom in a world like this. 

I strolled, in contemplative mood, along, 
Unheeding breath of flowers and voice of song— 
Unconscious of the rill’s soft, soothing chime— 
Alike unconscious of the flight of time, 

Till, roving on, I scarce knew where or why 

The litte truant houri canght my eye. 

An impulse seized me, and I hid to trace, 

Quite unsuspected, on her epeaking face, 

An outline of the dream whose light and shade 
Like clouds and sunshine o’er her features played. 
Now half reclining, as in thought profound, 

Her eye moved slowly, earnestly around; 

Then, rising suddenly, she cast a look 

Of earnest scrutiny upon the brook, 

In whose clear depths, like sweet enchantment, lay 
The imegery of all upon its way. 

Oh! which was most serene—that thoughtful face, 
Or that pure stream which mirrored all its grace? 


She plucked a flower that bloomed beside her there, 
Inhaled its fragrance, twined it in her hair; 
Unwreathed it thence, and to her young heart pressed, 
With childish fondness wept while she caressed— 
Then gave it to the rill! with tiny hand, 


























As ‘twere a messenger to fairy land. 

Her eye bent down the stream, till on its way 

It came where dimpling eddies were at p!ay; 
She followed where her herald flower had gone— 
It took a whirl or two, then floating on 

The deepening, widening stream, a rivulet 

With jewel-flowers upon its crystal set, 

Still gathering force, flowed on in calm repose, 
Till from its depths a towering mountain rose, 
Then turned its course, its treasure bore away, 
She knew not whither, and I cannot say. 
Nature’s Daguerreotype lay there asleep, 

Each spot of verdure and each ragged steep, 
Each stately oak with broad, o’erhanging bough, 
And each rude fissure in the mountain’s brow— 
The spotless lamb, that timid sought a place 

Not far removed from the securest base— 

The soaring bird that, with long-practised care, 
Had built its home and reared its nestlings there; 
Unruffied beauty slumbered in that stream 

Just like its counterpart—a poet’s dream! 

As earthly wonders lift the soul on high, 

So do reflected charms avert the eye, 

If, mayhap, in the picture we behold 

The glitter of th’ original’s pure gold! 

Entranced she stood and viewed that mountain wild, 
Her hands in rapture clasped—*twas Nature’s child. 
Oh, there was truth in that impassioned glow, 
Which kindled on her countenance, I know! 
There was no fear or pride in that deep spell— 

It was as if a mantle o’er her fell 

From the presiding genius of the scene, 
Ordained by Nature as the Fairy Queen, 

With power to thrill with life each latent thought, 
And break the fetters this strange world hath wrought, 
And set the spirit from its prison free, 

To learn its birthright—immortality ! 

Her soul elated, her young spirit fired, 

Festatic hope awakened, zeal inspired, 

With eager impulse puny childhood tried, 

Nor tried in vain, to climb the mountain’s side. 
With rapid foot she strode, and sure as fast, 

Crag afier crag and cliff on cliff she passed ; 

Nor paused the eagle in her upward flight 

Till she had gained the mountain’s proudest height: 
Poised on the topmost peak she stood alone— 
Calm majesty upon her features shone. 

What wonders met her there I may not tell— 
What fancy seized her, or what ills befe!!. 

She calmly looked upon the world below, 

Not as a conqueror on a vanquished foe, 

But as a wanderer on the early cot 

He hath forsaken, but hath ne’er forgot— 

And walked, with dignity unmixed with pride, 
Am:d magnificence on every side! 


The mount explored, the weary child came down, 
Her brow encircled by a laurel crown— 

In the green valley sought a still retreat, 

And, taking ‘neath the juniper a seat. 

Displaced the garland from her fair young brow, 
And hung it thoughtless on the sheltering bough. 
Too thoughtlessly she would have left it there, 
Afraid such token of renown to wear ; 

But some kind genius whispered in her ear, 
Dispelled her doubts’ and quelled her every fear: 
“Yes, I will cast it at my mother’s feet;” 

She clasped and wore the wreath from her retreat. 


The garland, mountain, flower and stream— 
These were not al! a truthless dream; 
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Her future life was drawn too fair— 
In miniature too perfect there; 

Her after days have answered well 
To each prophetic word that fell 

In accents such as spirits hear, 
Though silent they to mortal ear. 


The sun rose high—now-.and then a cloud 
Had cast a transient shadow—not to shroud 
In sullen gloom anticipations bright, 

Bat give new lustre to their lucid light— 
Just as each error we behold and shun 
Gives double pleasure to each duty done— 
Just as light sorrows o’er the spirit steal, 
And give new relish to the joys we feel. 


So passed life’s morning—so advanced life's noon— 
And so, perchance, will haste life’s even soon. 


I sought where ‘mid the glittering hall was rife 
With splendid gayety, with buoyant life; 

The young, the beautiful, the rich, the fair, 

The famed, the honoured and the great were there ; 
Sweet music flowed, and beauty’s smile was bright, 
To soothe the spirit and bewitch the sight: 

I sought in vain the loved of every heari— 

In that gay hall the favourite had no part. 


“Time rolled along; the faithful newsboy’s song 
Was checked, ‘ Your paper,’ and he passed along.” 
While scanning eagerly its columns o’er 

In search of science, wisdom. wit, or lore, 

Or whate’er else the press might please to give— 
Some aliment on which the m nd might live— 
An humble corner, by some mystic spell, 
Attracted strangely, and my eye first fell 

Where gems of genius all profusely lay, 

Like fragrant blossoms on the cap of May: 

“ So twinkling diamonds deck the noon of night, 
And cheer the gloom by their resplendent light.” 
The handiwork, ful! soon, full well I knew, 

So passing beautiful, so perfect, true. 

’T was then I saw how Caroline had spent 

The hour bestowed on mirth and merriment. 
Yes, she had culled, with trembling hand, a flower 
By nature planted in her rural bower, 

And given to the placid, eddying stream, 

On whose clear surface danced life's early beam 
The rill, that like a polished mirror lay, 

Had gathered strength and grandeur on its way, 
And wafted silently along its prize, 

The envied wonder of admiring eyes. 

Borne on the water’s bosom frail and fair— 

The blossom had poured out upon the air 

Its own free breath— that fragrance had betrayed 
The hand that plucked it from its native shade, 
Aud she, with thoughtful mind and brow serene, 
Looked wistfully upon the mountain scene. 


Life’s noontide came—I sought once more 
For her I oft had sought before ; 

Not in the hall or on the mound, 

Where youth and pleasure cluster round, 
But on a broad and fertile plain. 

Where congregate the sons of gain. 
Some dag up earth with hoe and spade, 
And some reclined beneath the shade : 
Those toiled for hidden wealth, and theee 
Lived on that toil and took their ease : 


. Some heaped themselves a dangerous store, 


And turned from friends to hug their ore : 
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A precious few, with lavish hand, 
Poured out their bounty through the land, 
And tasted bliss without alloy, 
Partaking, as they scattered. joy. 

I sought in vain—I found her not 

Upon that gold-enchanted spot. 


Where was the mountain beauty then! 
Oh, ask not me, nor task my pen. 

If e’er in Nature’s field you stray, 
Mayhap you've met her on your way ; 
Or if to seek her you're in mood, 

Go search the wildest solitude : 

If here and there you find her not, 

Go to that lone and wretched cot, 
Where want and woe forgotten lie, 
Though modern Levites oft go by. 
Stand not aloof and gape and stare 

If you would see her enter there ; 

Or if too late, you'll hear her fame 
Pronounced, with blessings on her name. 


But go not with unbidden feet 
Too near her undisturbed retreat; 
Her silent sanctum enter not— 
The Poetess’ most hallowed spot; 
Nor dare profane, with idle gaze, 
Th’ arcanum of her sweetest lays ; 
For those are stolen moments, when 
Her thoughts hold converse with her pen. 
’Tis here she pours out, full and free, 
The current of her sympathy ; 
Tis here she breathes, in mildest tone, 
A thrilling music all her own— 
Compassion’s deepest, purest glow 
For human guilt and human woe ; 
Tis here she dares to think and feel, 

. And thought and feeling to reveal ; 
Here she may speak what mortal ear 
Were elsewhere unprepared to hear; 
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Or she, too timid to rehearse, 

Except in silent, breathing verse, 

To all mankind may freely tell 

How much she loves them, and how well— 
For Caroline would never dare 

Profess hier deepest love elsewhere. 

The tale so gently told, so true, 

Is undisputed save by few; 

And these exceptions prove the rule, 

As wisdom’s honoured by a fool. 

Here, where no thoughtless eye may come, 
She is true CAROLINE, at home ; 

The fountain of her soul unsealed, 

Her character is here revealed ; 

’T was here the laurel wreath she gained, 
And here her inmost soul is pained 

To hear officious, noisy fame 

Pronounce before the world her name ; 
And here—Oh, breathe it not, ye winds— 
The bliss of silent grief she finds! 

For none, who feel it not, may know 

The price of woman’s fame is—wogr! 


Ambition’s Daughter call you this, 

Who scorns Ambition’s envied bliss? 
My friend, Ambition’s highest meed 

Is WEALTH OF THOUGHT and PUREST DEED. 
The brightest coronet she wears 

The hand of Gratitude prepares— 

And talent, trained for highest good, 
Alone can merit GRatitupeE! 

Ambition’s child can ne’er allow 

A hand to deck her lofty brow 

With garlands, whose acknowledged aim 
Were to perpetuate her name. 

Such fetters would her spirit bind, 

And drag to earth her soaring mind. 
Aspiring far such thoughts above, 

She gives her life to Truts and Love. 
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LE JOUR DE MORT. 


On “All Saints’ Day” it is a custom, in Catholic countries, to place fresh garlands of flowers on the tombs of departed 
friends. 





Why scatter ye flowers on the cold, gray tomb? 
Will they raise from the spirit its weight of gloom? 
Do ye pleasure the dead with your gariands gay? 
Is their perfume enjoyed by the senseless clay ? 


Can their beauty assuage the mourner’s grief? 
Will they save you one sigh—or give you relicf 
From the agony felt while you gaze on the bier? 
Will they check the flow of a single tear? 


The low, gentle tones were like sounds you have 
dreamed, 

As the answer came back so sadly, it seemed 

Some spirit of music amid the dark trees 

Had breathed forth the notes that now rose on the 
breeze. 


“The hopes of youth are bright, 
Like the flowers— 


But they fade ere yet "tis night, . 


Like the flowers: 


Ambition’s glittering prize, 

The light of starry eyes, 

E’en glory fades and dies 
Like the flowers 


“*Manhood’s strength is manhood’s pr:de, 
Yet, like flowers, 

Time's rude touch ‘twill not abide 
Many hours: 

Beauty and youth must fade, 

To wrinkled age betrayed— 

All must in dust be laid, 
Like the flowers! 


“ Why should you not adorn, 
With bright flowers, 
The tomb of him that’s gone 
Like the flowers? 
Emblems meet to grace the tomb, 
Though they lessen not lis gloom— 
Emblems meet to grace the tomb 
Are the flowers.”— J. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BY MRS. H. SEELEY TOITEN. 


LETTER THIRD. 


CARTHAGENA, July 20th, 1845. 

FREQUENT as are the Feast Days in this country, 
when all labour is suspended, the master and his 
slave being alike at liberty to enjoy the merry 
dance, the game of chance or the social visit, still 
is it most unusual, on these occasions, to see per- 
sons under the influence of intoxicating liquors; 
nor are the grog-shop and the bar-room the chief 
places of resort, the great centres of attraction. 
Little shops well lined with bottles are to be met 
with here and there throughout the city, where are 
sold the rum and ‘‘ aguardiente’’ of the country; 
distilleries are by no means uncommon; and at the 
bar of *‘ the café’? may be procured both sparkling 
champagne, wines of the best brand, brandy, and 
the genuine “* mountain dew:’’ but with all these 
facilities, the tippling gentleman and the degraded 
sot, the bloated spendthrift and the starving drunk- 
ard, are but rarely seen ; and while the cockpit and 
the gambling-table are crowded with persons of all 
ranks and classes, the inebriate is not there, where, 
of all places, one would most expect to find him. 
From early dawn, and throughout the entire night, 
on holidays and Sundays, numbers of negroes 
throng the squares and public places of resort. 
They talk loudly, laugh mervily, sing in their pe- 
culiar style, blow upon the shrill-toned reed, shake 
the rattling calabash, beat the hollow drum, and 
marking the measure by clapping their hands, move 
fantastically through the oft-practised dance. Yet 
in this crowd all appear sober, or if, perchance, 
some one of the number has tasted of the intoxi- 
cating draught, it has been with moderation; nor 
is he disabled from performing his part, and with 
his companions, joining in the pleasures and pas- 
times of the season. In short, the vice of intem- 
perance is here bat little known, and temperance 
lectures and temperance societies are needed not. 

‘*Fiestas,’? or feasts, are usually appointed by 
the church, and are religious celebrations in honour 
of some great era in the history of our Saviour, or 
of the many saints and martyrs whose names are 
recorded in the calender of every good Catholic. 
Masses appropriate to the occasion are said in the 
morning ; processions are formed ; guns and crack- 
ers are fired around the churches; the military are 
in attendance with their music; ladies are in gay 
attire; children of from eighteen months to four 
years old, (who ordinarily are untrammeled by 
clothing of any description,) are led forth in tight- 
strapped pants, broadcloth coats with fashionable 
skirts, regularly made vests, well-tied cravats, and 
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on their head a bell-crowned beaver hat, and in 
the hand an ivory-topped cane. Balconies are 
decorated with bright-coloured curtaine of silk, 
damask, or of curtain calico; and gracing the 
windows of the lower stories (which are usually 
occupied by blacke or persons in poor circum- 
stances), are bed-spreads, faded table-covers, or 
not unfrequently a gayly-flowered shawl. Some- 
times the streets are strewn with leaves, and 
sweet-scented flowers are scattered, out of silver 
baskets, in front of the bishop, as he moves along 
in the procession, in his rich robes, under a highly 
ornamented canopy, supported by men. A ball in 
the evening concludes the celebration. Balls are 
often given in private houses, loaned for the occa- 
sion, (committees of gentlemen carrying about the 
invitations, which are either printed or written ;) 
but usually a public room is preferred. Lights and 
seats are provided by persons sending them for 
themselves and families; nor are refreshments 
either handed or set, as is the custom at home. 
Private parties are but rarely given; but when 
they are, dulces, bizcochos, wines and lemonade 
abound. At the public balls, persons of every 
rank and colour mingle in the same dance, moving 
slowly and solemnly in the Spanish waltz; while 
are looking on a crowd of spectators, among whom 
are to be seen the venerable padre, the grave 
judge—the highest officer in government—and by 
his side, Cuffee in his undress, a negress decked in 
jewels and flowers, a mulatto nurse with her infant 
charge in her arms, the beggar wrapped in her blue 
mantle, and the lame man supported by his crutch. 
All go to see, if not to join in the amusements ; 
nor do even the blind absent themselves, their 
pleasure being in hearing the shril} and discordant 
music of the band. 

Previous to the solemnities, the fasts and pen- 
ances of Lent, were the three days of the carnival, 
when all work ceased, shops were shut, and masks 
of all descriptions thronged the streets from mid- 
day until late at night. Devils, with tight-fitting 
garments painted black and brightly varnished, and 
having long pointed claws of tin on efther hand, 
and horns on their heads, set to flight troops of 
little timid children, who, peeping from out the 
entrance doors, were just enjoying the sight of 
some stately dame all over hung with finery, some 
mighty lord, some portly Punch, some dancing 
harlequin, or some frolicksome monkey that, with 
a tail of from fifieen to twenty feet long, beat the 
passers-by, regardless alike of either rank, age, 
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sex or profession. But so numerous were these 
grotesque figures, that I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe them, but merely mention, en passant, the 
various processions that in the evening were seen 
in all directions. Mounted on horseback were 
some forty or fifty equestrians, who, at a furious 
rate, rode from street to street, sometimes in single 
file, then two and two, and again with as many 
abreast as could ride in that order through the 
narrow ‘‘calle.”” Next came a train of donkeys 
with their riders, who were chiefly blacks, some 
masked, others dressed as women and riding on 
side saddles, and others again flourishing in long 
floating feathers, or immense head-dresses of ban- 
dana shawls—all whipping, cutting and pricking 
the poor animals, who are never remarkable for 
their speed. 
carriages, both of ancient and modern times, some 
very handsome, others rather passees, and not a 
few bedimmed by the rust and dust of time. Large 
or small, light or heavy, containing one or half-a- 
dozen persons, a single horse or mule was obliged 
to drag the vehicle along; while the muchacha on 
his back exercised his spurs, his whip and his 
Nor is this style of riding or driving pecu- 
liar to the occasion, for I have nevet yet seen it 
different—a heavy carriage, an immense load in- 
side, oftentimes a weighty driver, and always the 
one solitary horse. Verily, “‘ the merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.’ 

But I am forgetting the ladies who graced the 
vehicles on these gala days. Dressed in full cos- 
tume for the ball in the evening, the aristocracy, 
the beauty and the fashion of the city, rode from 
street to street, with bare necks and arms, jeweled 
ears, well-arranged head-dresses, consisting gene- 
rally of flowers or ornaments of gold or pearl, 
(bonnets being only worn here by foreigners,) while 
satins, gauzes, laces and musiins, were trimmed 
with ribbons, flowers and flounces, and sometimes, 
indeed, with a combination of all, producing an 
effect not untasteful, but certainly somewhat gaudy. 
Between nine and tev o’clock each night the ball 
commenced, and from then until daylight there was 
neither slumbering nor sleeping for those who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of the crowded saloon; 
nor was quiet restored until the morning of Ash 
Wednesday, when the church bell called the de- 
vout to the sanctuary to listen to mass, and to re- 
ceive upon his forehead the sign of the cross made 
there with ashes by the finger of the priest. 

During Lent there were services, sermons and 
penances, but it was not until Holy Week that any 
very extraordinary ceremonies were performed. 
On the Wednesday of that week there were sus- 
pended from different balconies images of Judas 
filled with fireworks, which were ever and anon 
exploded, to the great delight and amusement of 
the boys who had constructed them; but it was 
not until evening, about nine o’clock, that the 
grand display, the hanging of Judas on a large 
scale, took place in the square of the Jetsemani, 
and was attended by a vast concourse of citizens, 
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Then followed a grand display of | 
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both male and female, the military, and a band of 
music. On Holy Thursday I went to witness the 
washing of the Apostles’ feet by his reverence the 
bishop. On a platform erected for the occasion, 
were seated twelve old men, paupers of various 
shades and eolour, clothed in clean new suits of 
white linen, (presented them by the bishop, I am 
told,) having on their feet white cotton stockings 
and good leather slippers. These last I mention, 
because among the lower class of people it is a 
most unusual thing to see any covering worn on 
the feet, and old and ygung alike go unshod. But 
to return. Long before the hour for the ceremony 
to commence, the spacious cathedral was crowded 
with spectators, and by four o’clock scareely was 
it possible to witness the washing. I was fortu- 
nate in having a place near the platform, and lost 
but little of what was passing. Priests chanting, 
incense burning, &c. &c., preceded the entrance 
of the bishop, who, in a magnificent robe of pur- 
ple velvet, with a mitre on his head, and train 
borne by priests, (a long procession of whom, in 
rich dresses, were in attendance,) ascended the 
platform, humbly bent the knee before each 
‘6 pobre,?? washed his foot from out a silver basin, 
wiped it with an embroidered napkin, and after- 
wards actually kissed the uninviting object. Seve- 
ral of the apostles were afflicted, by-the-by, with 
the loathsome disease so common here, swollen 
and discoloured feet, not unfrequently filled with 
excrescences, varying in size from a pea to a wal- 
nut, and always distorted most shockingly; and yet 
the bishop gave each foot a “‘ bona fide” kiss, and 
appeared to feel none the worse for having done 
so. After this, the lookers-on dispersed, leaving 
the priests within the chureh, where they remained 
with closed doors and darkened windows, going 
through various prayers, ceremonies, &c., until, at 
a signal given, the crowd of boys who were assem- 
bled without commenced stoning the building, 
beating it with clubs, and making all manner of 
loud and deafening noises. The darkness and 
this noise were to represent the terrific scene 
which attended the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
when ‘‘ there was darkness over all the land,” 
‘the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, the earth did quake, and the 
rocks were rent.”? Atsundown this same evening, 
the numerous bells in the city and the Jetsemani 
rang a merry peal, and ere long the entire popula- 
tion were to be seen in the streets, wending their 
way from church to church, at each of which, after 
a short prayer was said on bended knee, with head 
covered with mantle, handkerchief or shawl, (as is 
customary always in attending religious services.) 
a view was taken of the gayly dressed altar, and 
forthwith the party proceeded to another church. 
These altars were ornamented with gaudy flowers, 
tinsel leaves, showy vases and little doll-baby an- 
gels, and were brilliantly illuminated with large 
wax candjes, many of which were placed before 
reflectors, and produced a light rivaling that of 
day. At the church of Santa Teresa, the altar was 
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particularly gay, and in front of it stood a figure, 
large as life, bearing upon his shoulders a cross, 
while at the other side was the Virgin Mary, glit- 
tering in jewels, clothed in a purple velvet dress 
with short sleeves and low neck, (around which 
was a trimming of fine thread lace,) and having 
altogether the air and appearance of a modern 
belle, recently equipped by the skilful hands of a 
Parisian mantuamaker. At St. Francisco, in the 
Jetsemani, we witnessed the representation of the 
Last Supper. 
a brightly illuminated altar, and upon it were 
spread fruits of different kinds, oranges, papayas, 
melons, nispiros, guavas, &c. Seated around it 
were our Saviour and the twelve apostles, all made 
of wood, and painted, according to fancy, with 
bright red cheeks, cherry lips, and eyes to suit the 
complexion. Their dresses were of various colours 
amd materials, and were generally loose and flow- 
ing robes, while their long beards and almost hair- 
less heads gave them quite a patriarchal air, which 
otherwise, methinks, they would not have had, so 
inexpressive were their doll-like faces. 

Good Friday was truly a day of quiet. The 
churches were hung in black, and persons attended 
mass clothed in deep mourning. No bells were 
rung; horses, carts, and vehicles of all kinds were 


A long table was spread in front of 


Otitis 





prohibited from entering the streets: nor was this 
quiet interrupted (save by the boy who, with his 
wooden rattle, marked the hours at the corners of 
the streets,) until the morning of Sunday—Easter 
Sunday—when, simultaneously it seemed, a mighty 
clanging of bells was heard, the streets were filled 
with horses, carts and wagons, the riders and 
drivers of which vied with the multitude of boys 
in their noisy shouts and clamorous rejoicings ; 
fireworks were exploded; the band played loud 
and merrily, and joy and gladness appeared at 
once to have taken the place of sighing and sad- 
A ball in the evening concluded the blend- 
ed solemnities and gayeties of the season, and on 
Monday morning business was again resumed ; but 
many a yawn was heard, and many a head dropped 
an unbidden nod after the fun and frolic of that 
sleepless Sunday night. 

Without comment or reflection, I give this plain 
and unadorned statement of facts, hoping it will 
prove interesting to those who may read it; while 
I beg that charity, Christian charity, may throw 
her mantle over such as may be disposed to judge 
unfavourably of their Catholic brethren of this 
southern clime. Many I know here who join heart 
and soul in all these ceremonies, and who I believe 
do so with sincere piety and in humble devotion. 


ness. 
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LETTERS FROM ROME.—TO THE EDITOR. 


{In our Editors’ Table of last month we gave the first letter of the series; we shall now continue them in a separate 
form.] 


LETTER SECOND. 


Rome, Nov, 12. 

My Dear Mapam—lI arose this morning much 
refreshed, and throwing open the casement, the 
soft air came in mingled with the noise of a small 
fountain which trickled from an opposite wall. I 
took my breakfast while gazing out of the window, 
on a sky of the deepest blue imaginable; then 
strolled down the Corso to the Piazza del Popolo, 
the most magnificent square in Rome. In the 
centre stands an Egyptian obelisk, with a fountain 


of four streams of water issuing from the mouths of 


as many lions at its base. Upon one side is one 
of the principal gates of the city, of a handsome 
design, and ornamented with sculptures.» Upon 


another is a winding road up the Pincian Hill, 


through trees, shrubbery and flowers—many of 


which are in bloom—together with groups of sta- 
tuary and fountains. I took my way through the 
via Rissetta, under the shadow of large palaces 
and dark old buildings, until I reached the banks 


of the Tiber. Isat down on the bank and watched 


its dark and turbid waters rushing swiftly by. ‘* The 
golden waved Tiber’? seemed in an angry mood, 
and washed the shores with a fury I had never 


dreamed of. I repeated over the beautiful lines 
by Allessandro Guidi— 


“Jo credea, che in queste sponde 
Sempre londe 
Gisser limpide ed amene.” 


I purchased a few large delicious white grapes 
from one of the ugliest-looking old hags I ever 
met with, and soon found myself under the long 
colonnade leading to St. Peter’s. The two beau- 
tiful fountains in the Piazza, some fifty feet in 
height, were throwing up masses of spray, which 
sparkled as it fell, and formed a most agreeable 
murmuring. 

Pushing away the mat which hung at the en- 
trance of the Basilica, | was once more in the 
sacred temple. A kind of satisfied and ennobling 
spirit came over me as I walked through the vast 
aisles and chapels, drinking in the beauties which 
met my eye everywhere. It would take an age to 
describe the statues, mosaics, monuments, co- 
lumns, and marbles of every hue delicately sculp- 
tured and mingled with gold. The air was fra- 
grant with incense; the light seemed to steal in 
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from windows slightly shaded. It seemed a Para- 
dise—éo sarei stato felice conte! I leaned against 
this column and then that, and staid I know not 
how long, tracing out one beauty, then another; 
and kissing the toe of the statue of St. Peter—on 
the principle of doing at Rome what the Romans 
do—went out and lay down on the steps, and 
watched the purple tints of some fleecy clouds 
playing over Mount Albano. 
25th.—I have changed my lodgings to the via del 
: Macelli; from my window I have a view of nearly 
all modern Rome—campaniles, domes, palaces and 
churches—indeed, I cannot turn my eyes without 
meeting something beautiful ; and the soft quiet of 
evening is only broken by the gushing of the foun- 
tain of Trevi. There is an air of sadness and 
melancholy here which is most agreeable to me; 
and I find myself daily strolling out among the 
ruins of former splendour. My first impressions 
of ancient Rome were by moonlight. An evening 
or two after my arrival, G—— and myself sat out 
for a ramble among the antiquities. We picked 
our way through several dark and narrow streets 
over the Capitoloni Hill into the Forum; and awl 
paced up and down the via Sacra, sad and mourn- 
ful was the view—ruined temples, arches and 
broken columns, scattered here and there, beauti- 
ful in decay; and as the light wind sighed over 
them, they seemed to complain, and call on us to 
revenge them for the insults they had received. 
We wandered through dark valleys, skirting the 
Palatine and Aventine, until we reached the banks 
of the Tiber. I fancied I saw struggling in its 
dark waters, the spirits of the barbarian and licen- 
tious destroyers of the once mistress of the world. 
We returned to the coliseum, and clambering over 
its weedy arches, with pulse at fever heat, I tried 
to convince myself that all was a dream, that the 
moon was a cheat, and the soft air I breathed de- 
ception. 
26th.—I have seen Brown, the sculptor. He is 
somewhat pale, having suffered by sickness. He 
has large black eyes of uncommon brilliancy, and 
I anticipate much pleasure in his company. He 
feels anxious to be once more in the wild forests 
and prairies of the west. I will close this by send- 
ing you a translation of a poem by Fulvio Testi, an 
Italian author of the seventeenth century, entitled 





‘* Modern Rome.”? 
place it in rhyme.* 


I leave it to your facile pen to 


PROSE TRANSLATION OF AN ITALIAN POEM. 


Ronchi, perhaps thou now art wandering at the foot of 
the Aventine, or of the Celio; there, midst plants, thou 
goest seeking the noble remains and the superb relics of 
Latin splendour. 

And betwixt anger and pity, whilst gazing, where one 
time rose up temples and theatres, now herds low. and 
ploughs break. From the depth of thy heart thou sigheth. 

The many arches and columns are more than for a 
sign; they guard the primitive valour, high memorials. 
But one does not see in our own proper glory, who of 
arches and columns now may be worthy. 

Italy, sweet deceit, idleness and lasciviousness have 
extinguished thy generous spirits. Dost thou not per- 
ceive, wretched, and not feel, that thy laurels have de- 
generated into myrtles. 

Pardon my words. Formerly thy studies were to 
strengthen thy limbs, to wrestle, to jump, train coursers, 
and in valiant assault to bend the bow, to grasp the lance 
and sword. 

Now. advised by friendly mirrors, they nourish the hair, 
and curl it with art, and carry the patrimony of their 
ancient fathers upon dresses embroidered with gold. 

To perfume thy bosoms, Syria sends from the coast of 
Sabaoth the finest of odours, and Holland weaves rich 
cloths and precious linen for adorning the necks. 

Foaming upon thy tables, in golden cups, are rare wines 
of stony Scio; and in the estriol of summer, the ancient 
pride of Falerno is subdued by frozen wares. 

At thy prodigal suppers, they order priceless birds of 
Numidia and Fasi; and fish from far off sands, smoke, 
midst liquid odours, in golden vases. 

Such, truly, thou wert not when thou sawest the plough- 
man consuls in the capitol, and proud dictators sitting 
upon low benches, surrounded by lictors with rough 
axes. 

But the rustic hand that, behind the eart, a long time 
ago, stimulated the slow oxen, founded the kingdom and 
carried triumphantly thy standards from the Boreas to 
the Arctus. 

Now scarcely rests alive the remembrance of so much 
greatness; and whilst insulting dead valour and sepul- 
chred virtue, the barbarian tramples upon and scorns 
thee. 

Ronchi, if Italy is not shaken from the lethargy in 
which it sleeps wait a day (so says my tongue) we will 
see encamped around the Tiber, the Persian and the 
Thracian. 


* We prefer inserting the prose translation. which we 
think very spirited and true to the original. Ep. 





**Suecter Istanp? Where is Shelter Island ?”’ 
is the frequent inquiry made by those who, within 
@ year or two past, have seen an occasional little 
poem with this announcement for its birth-place. 
Greenport, where the Long Island railroad termi- 
nates, is directly opposite to this Island ; the strait 
which separates it here being nearly a mile and 
a half in width, and constituting an excellent har- 
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bour for vessels of the largest size, of which Bri- 
tish fleets have known how to avail themselves in 
time of war. Long Island terminates at the east 
in two projecting headlands, the southern and 
most extended called Montauk Point, the northern 
Oysterman’s Point. In front of the bay formed by 
these two headlands, is Gardiner’s Island ; far with- 
in, embosomed in the waters of the Peconic Bay, 
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and separated from Long Island on three sides by 
a narrow strait, lies Shelter Island. Its unpro- 
nounceable, hard-to-be-recollected, and if recol- 
lected, stil] harder to reduce to writing, Indian 
name, had the very expressive and descriptive 
meaning of “‘an island sheltered by an island.” 
Hence the sobriquet, ‘Shelter Island,’? now be- 
come a legitimate geographical designation. From 
its high grounds there are several beautiful and 
commanding views, embracing the flourishing town 
of Sag Harbour in the distance at the southeast. 

But why take so much pains to describe the ex- 
act locality of this secluded little spot? This is 
not the island where Sir Lionel Gardiner, the stal- 
wart knight of Puritan origin, erst settled himself, 
and which he entailed upon his descendants? No; 
that is the island outside which gives shelter to the 
island within. Is there anything in the poetic in- 
spirations vouchsafed to those who inhabit it which 
should make it known to fame? We venture to 
say no one can read the accompanying communi- 
cation without desiring to know something of the 
whereabout of its gifted source. 

There are some other particulars which may, 
perhaps, be worth relating, and can scarcely fail 
to be interesting. 

This little island has now been settled by a 
Christian race nearly two centuries. Its circum- 
ference is of but few miles in extent, and its in- 
habitants number only about sixty families. Look- 
ing south from Greenport, on the opposite shore, 
embowered in trees of the primitive forest, near a 
little inlet, you catch a glimpse of an ancient man- 
sion, where one of the first proprietors of the island 
dwelt, and which is still occupied by his descend- 
ants, one of whom intermarried with a descend- 
ant of him of the island which gives this island 
shelter. Upon the plantation connected with this 
ancient family mansion there are three burial- 
grounds—one where sleep the remains of the abo- 
rigines or native Indians, of whose race there exists 
but a single living representative on the island, 
himself a veritable king of the Montaukets, and at 
the same time a valuable domestic in the service 
of the descendants of this same old proprietary 
family; another, the last resting-place of many of 
the earlier white settlers, some of whose epitaphs 
bear date more than one hundred and fifty years 
back; the third, a cemetery for the African race, 
once held in servitude as cultivators of the soil, 
whose graves outnumber the entire present popula- 
tion, while now there is not one of the African race 
living upon Shelter Island. 

The inhabitants are all descended from the Pu- 
ritan and Huguenot stock, and these sixty families 
form one congregation, have their regular settled 
pastor, and meet for wership, after the manner of 
their fathers, near the graves of those who, in 
times of persecution, in this secluded spot founded 
and endowed a temple to the living God. Upon 


one of the monumental stones which record their 
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virtues may be seen the name of L’ Hommedieu, a 
name which should inspire in all who trace their 
lineage from it, ‘‘ love to God and love to man.”’ 
This trait is always found in the beautiful lines 
which have occasionally adorned the pages of the 
Knickerbocker for a year or two past, from the 
same source with the original contribution which, 
by the kindness of a friend, we are now enabled 
to present our readers. 


THE ABBEY MANOR. 
TO MY SISTER—AUGUST 131m, 1845. 


*Tis said that each succeeding year 
Another circlet weaves, 

Within each living, waving tree, 
Yet not in bark or leaves; 

But far within the silent core 
The tiny shuttles fly, 

At Nature’s ever-working loom, 
Unseen by human eye: 


Aud thus within my “ heart of hearts” 
Doth this returning day, 

Another golden zone complete, 
Another circle ley ; 

And when unto the shadowy past 
In retrospect I flee, 

I numerate the fleeting years 
By deepening love for thee. 


Since last we met this sunny day, 
How bright the hours have flown; 
Youth, Love and Hope, with fadeless light, 
Around our way have shone; 
And if a shadow from the past 
Has floated o’er the dream, 
*T was softened like a violet cloud 
Reflected in a stream. 


Then, strong in faith, I’ll trust that Time 
Another race may run, 

And other links be added to 
The chain around us spun; 

That if the flowers should ever droop 
Around thy pathway here, 

Their roots may live to bloom again 
In some more blessed sphere. 


Pray that the hopes that perish here 
May brighten in the sky, 

As snows that fall upon the earth 
Are purified on high; 

That if a fiercer, bitterer grief, 
Should e’er thy spirit claim, 

It may the trying ordeal pass 
As gold the fiery flame. 


The planets round the suns revolve, 
The grander systems roll, 
In harmony sublime and true, 
Around a vaster whole: 
Thus may the years that bind our hearts 
In love that cannot die, 
Still draw us hourly nearer God 
And nearer to the sky. 
Mary GarpINEr. 











LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


THE SONGS OF OUR LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary E. Hewitt. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. 
A pvopecimo of 155 pages, distinguished by a 

very refined taste in the “‘ getting up.’’ Since the 

issue, in book form, of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Spanish 

Student,” we have seen no American book so ex- 

quisitely arranged throughout: the breadth of the 

page is, in especial, a very commendable point. 

If any objection could be urged, it is that, for a 

page of the size employed, the long primer type 

is a trifle too large. Even here, however, we may 
be mistaken: the elegance of the whole volume 
in itself amounte to the poetical. 

It includes fifty brief compositions, the first and 
one of the longest of which gives title to the col- 
lection. We by no means think it, however, the 
best piece. Its fifth stanza is, perhaps, the only 
quotable passage : 

“Our fathers bore from Albion’s isle 

No stories of her sounding lyres— 
They left the old baronial pile, 

They left the harp of ringing wires. 
Ours are the legends still rehearsed, 
Ours are the songs that gladsome burst 

By all your cot and palace fires: 
Each tree that in our soft wind stirs 
Waves o’er our ancient sepulchres, 

The sleeping ashes of our sires.” 


‘* Forgotten Heroes” is a poem of much beauty, 
and replete with a classical spirit. No little skill is 
evinced in the versification of the following qua- 
trains :— 

“Morning in storied Greece! and song, 
Like a startling trumpet’s clang, 
From the olive-gatherers on the heights, 
Through the wavy branches rang, 


“ And the peasant mother at her door, 
To the babe that climbed her knee, 
Sang aloud the land’s heroic songs— 
Sang of Thermopyla. 
“ Sang of Mycals, of Marathon, 
Of proud Platea’s day, 
Till the wakened hills, from peak to peak, 
Echoed the glorious lay. 
“Oh, godlike name! oh, godlike deed! 
Song borne afar on every breeze— 
Ye are sounds to thrill like a battle shout, 
Leonidas! Miitiades!” 


We italicize what we consider the effective 
points of the rhythm. In the line, 
* Sang of Thermopy/z,” 

a trochee and two iambuses are employed, in very 

happy variation of the three preceding lines, which 


are formed each of an anapest, followed by three 
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iambuses. The effect of the variation is to con- 
vey the idea of lyric or martial song. The first 
line of the next quatrain even more forcibly carries 
out this idea. Here the verse begins with an ana- 
pest, (although a faulty one—*‘ sang”? being long,) 
and is continued in three iambuses. The variation 
in the last quatrain consists in an additional foot 
in the alternating lines—a full volume being thus 
given to the close. 

The ‘‘ Wife’s Prayer”’ is an earnest appeal to the 
sense of domestic happiness against the contempti- 
ble folly of ambition. Would to Heaven that such 
prayers were never urged in vain ! 

From the ‘“ Lines written in the Notch of the 
White Mountains” we quote the first stanza :— 


“Dread mountain gorge, that hast thy way, 
In gloom, the sterile hills among ; 
Where coldly fulls the cheering ray 
To light thy paths with rocks o’erhang— 
Here, ’mid your wild and dark defile, 
O’erawed and wonder-whelmed I stand, 
Ana ask, is this the fearful vale 
That opens on the shadowy land?” 


Mrs. Hewitt has evidently very warm partialities 
for the sea and all that concerns it. Many of the 
best pieces in the volume before us turn upon sea 
adventures, or have reference to the maritime life. 
‘*God Bless the Mariner’ is, perhaps, one of the 
most meritorious of these compositions. It is 
naive and picturesque. 


“ God’s blessing on the mariner! 
A venturous /ife leads he— 
What reck the landemen of their toil 
Who dwell upon the sea? 


“The landsman sits within his home, 
His fireside bright and warm, 
Nor asks how fares the mariner 
All night amid the storm. 


“God bless the hardy mariner! 
A homely garb wears he, 
And he goeth with a rolling gait, 
Like a ship vpon the sea. 


* He hath piped the loud ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ 
O’er the voices of the main, 
Till his deep tones have the hoarseness 
Of the rising hurricane. 


“ Hie seamed and honest visage 
The sun and wind have tanned, 
And hard as iron gauntlet 
Is his broad and sinewy hand. 


“ But, oh! a spirit looketh 
From out his clear blue eye, 
With a truthful, childlike earnestness, 
Like an angel from the sky. 
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“ A venturous life the sailor leads 
Between the sky and sea— 
But when the hour of dread is past, 
A merrier who than he? 
“ He knows that by the rudder bands 
Stands one well skilled to save; 
For a strong hand is the steersman’s 
That directs him o’er the wave.” 


«* Alone’? is the title of some quatrains of a tone 
differing materially from that of the other poems. 
It has more of an earnest melancholy. The motto, 
** Seul, cherchant dans Vespace un point qui me 
reponde,”? prefaces it. The idea is a remarkably 
happy one. We shall be pardoned for copying the 
whole poem :-— 

“There lies a deep and sealéd well 
Within yon leafy forest hia, 
Whose pent and lonely waters swell 
Its confines chill and drear amid. 


“Tt hears the birds on every spray 
Tri:l forth melodious notes of love; 
It feels the warm sun’s seldom ray 
Glance on the stone its waves above; 


“ And quick the gladdened waters rush 
Tumultuous upward to the brink ; 
A seal is on their joyous gush, 
And back, repressed, they coldly shrink. 
“ Thus in their caverned space, apart, 
Closed from the eye of day they dwell— 
So, prisoned deep within my heart, 
The tides of quick affection swell. 


“Each kindly glance, each kindly tone, 
To joy its swift pulsations sway ; 
But none may lift the veiling stone 
And give the franchised current way. 
“Smite Tuou the rock, whose eye alone 
The hidden spring within may see, 
And bid the flood, resistless one, 
Flow forth, rejoicing unto Thee.” 

The merit of this piece, however, is greatly ob- 
scured, first, by its frequent inversions, and, se- 
condly, by its rhythmical defects. The lines, 

“ Its confines chill and drear amid” 


and 
“Glance on the stone its wave above,” 


might easily have been written, with directness, 
“ Amid its chill and drear,” &c., 


and 
“Glance on the stone above its wave.” 


The putting the adjective after the noun is an 
inexcusable Gallicism, but the putting the prepo- 
sition after the noun is not only not a Gallicism, 
but is alien to all languages, and in opposition to 
all the principles of language. Such things serve 
no other purpose than to betray the versifier’s 
poverty of resource. Inversions are ranked among 
the poetic licenses; but the true poet will avail 
himself of no license whatever that does not aid 
his intended effect. When an inversion occurs, 


we say at once, “‘ here the poet had not sufficient 
skill to make out his line without distorting the 
language.’? Nothing so much tends to render verse 


feeble, ineffective. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred where a line is spoken of as unusually 
forcible, it will be found that the force is attribu- 
table to the directness of its expression. Nearly 
all the passages which have become household 
through frequent quotation, owe their popularity 
either to this directness, or, in general, to the scorn 
of poetic license. In short, as regards verbal con- 
struction, the more prosaic a poetical style is, the 
better. No modern poet is more remarkable for 
this species of prosaicism than Moore, and to this 
his unusual point and force are mainly attributable. 
It will be observed that he is the most quotable of 
poets. 

The rhythmical defects referred to lie not so 
much in deficiencies or superfiuities of feet or syl- 
lables, or in discords, as in the excessive use of 
difficult consonants. Such a line as 


“ And back, repressed, they coldly shrink,” 


is scarcely pronounceable ; and this merely on ac- 
count of the union of such letters asndb,ckr, 
dth, andi di followed immediately by sh r. 


“Tt feels the warm sun’s seldom ray” 


is quite as bad, if not worse. In repeating it 
rapidly once or twice, we find as much embarrass- 
ment as in the schoolboy stumbling-block about 
**the cat that ran up the ladder with a lump of 
raw liver in his mouth.’? While on this topic, we 
must express our pleasure at seeing that Mrs, 
Hewitt eschews the folly of elision in such words 
as burned, distressed—past participles and perfect 
tenses—which, in all cases, should be written in 
full, and not burn’d, distress’d, etc. In one in- 
stance she contracts traitorous into trait’rous, but 
this is an error. 

‘©A Tale of Luzon,” ** Osceola Signing the 
Treaty,’? and a sonnet entitled ‘‘Cameo II,’ are, 
we think, the three finest poems of the volume. 
The first has some touches of delicate fancy, and 
is better versified than anything in the collection. 
The second is forcible, and its conclusion epigram- 
matic. The third is that rara avis, a well-con- 
structed sonnet. We quote it by way of finale. 


“HERCULES AND OMPHALE. 


“ Reclined enervate on the couch of ease, 
No more he pants for deeds of high emprize— 
For pleasure ho!ds in soft voluptuous ties 

Enthralled, great Jove-descended Hercules. 

The hand that bound the Erymanthean boar, 
Hesperia’s dragon slew, with bold intent— 

That from his quivering side in triumph rent 

The skin the Cleonzan lion wore, 

Holds forth the goblet—while the Lydian queen, 
Robed like a nymph, her brow enwreathed with vine, 
Lifts high the amphora brimmed with rosy wine, 

And pours the draught the crowned cup within. 

And thus the soul, abased to sensual! sway, 

Its worth forsakes—its might foregoes for aye.” 


Mrs. Hewitt has, upon the whole, given indica- 
tion rather than immediate evidence of poetic 
power. If not discouraged, she will undoubtedly 
achieve, hereafter, a very desirable triumph. 











COME, COME AWAY. 
A SOCIAL GLEE OR CHORUS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
WORDS ADAPTED BY W. E. HICKSON. 


Selected and presented by J. G. Osbourne, 112 South Third Street. 
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there whereTrust and Friendship grew,Let 


2. From toil and cares, on which the day is closing, 


The hour of eve brings sweet reprieve, 
Oh come, come away : 

Oh come, where love will smile on thee, 

And round its hearth will gladness be, 


And time fly merrily—Oh come, come away. 
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true hearts FS. you, Oh come, come @ - - - way. 


In answering songs of sympathy, 
We'll sing in tuneful harmony, 
Of Hepe, Joy, Liberty—Oh come, come away. 


4. The bright day is gone, the moon and stars appearing, 
With silver light illume the night, 
Oh come, come away. 


3. While sweet Philomel, the weary trav’ller cheering, Come join your prayers with ours; address 


With evening songs, her note prolongs, 
Oh come, come away : 


Kind Heaven, our peaceful home to bless 
With Health, Hope, Happiness—Oh come, come 
> away. 
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Tne sun, from out his ocean bed, 
Is climbing up the sky; 

The fringes of his vesture yet 
Upon the waters lie, 

Like jets of light to drive old night 
Back to her chaos home, 

And cheer morn’s angel, as he glides 
From hill to hill of foam, 

That, bright and fast, are rushing past, 
Like coursers wild and fleet, 

As though they dragged the deep sea on 
The rising sun to greet; 

Nor would the wind be left behind, 
But, like a courtier true, 

Onward, right on, towards the sun, 
As, winged with joy, it flew; 

And borne, like streamer on the blast, 
One cloud, as white as snow, 


NING PICTURE. 
UNPUBLISHED POEM.*) 
BY MRS. HALE. 


Looked, from the sea of blue above, 
On the blue sea below, 
Where, graceful as a white-winged swan, 
A gallant vessel glides, 
2 As ‘twere a play-thing flung to cheer 
The breezes and the tides :— 
But not ihe cloud, the wind, the sea, 
Nor even the monarch sun 
Could bound the wild-winged, lofty thoughts, 
Which swelled the breast of one 
Who, from that vessel, overlook’d 
The scene, with flashing eye, 
And felt, with so much beauty round, 
That heaven :nust be nigh. 





* Harry Guy, the Widow’s Son: a Ballad Story. The 
poem will be published in a few weeks. 
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Dip you ever see a skeleton? Do not start, gentle lady, 
when we tell you there is one on the Table before you. 
We give the frame-work—the skeleton, so called—of an 
address delivered by a Boston gentleman some years ago. 
Tt was highly popular at the time, and those who did not 
agree entirely with the opinions advanced, nevertheless 
awarded the orator much praise for his ingenuity and 
eloquence. 

It is considered one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
scientific discovery, to be able, like Cuvier, to read the 
fossil characters, however disjoined or broken, which 
connect the antediluvian world of animals with those at 
present existing. From a single bone or tooth Cuvier 
would understand and could describe the appearance as 
well as characteristics of the creature to which it be- 
longed. He would bring, as it were, the whole skeleton 
together—bone to its bone—reclothe these with sinews 
and muscles and skin, and even colour, and, revivifying 
the strange dynotherum, or the more wonderful pterodac- 
tylus, with its bat’s wings joined to the body of a bird, 
show us the animal as it lived and moved ages before 
man was placed in the Eden he soon forfeited. 

Something of the like ingenuity which the accomplished 
naturalist possesses, will be necessary to fill up each 
hyatus in this oration, and connect the disjoined sen- 
tences so as to present the views of the writer. Who 
will do this? It would be a good exercise for any one 
who wished to acquire the art of writing with ease and 
elegance, which can only be done by practice. It is 
always, or often, the complaint of such, that they cannot 
find a subject. Here is one—the canvas drawn and 
prepared for colouring. But lay on the tints with a deli- 
eate hand. Remember that woman must influence while 
man governs, and that their duties, though equal in dignity 
and importance, can never be identical. Like the influ- 
ence of the sun and air on the plant, both must unite in 
perfecting society ; and, which is of paramount value, can 
never be settled. 

MEN AND WOMEN—ARE THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
EQUAL? 


This is a bold question—a plain one. 

An important one, the enfranchisement of one-half the 
human race. 

Perhaps a startling one; but all questions involving great 
changes in social relations, all great improvements in 
human society, have in turn been so. 

It was once a startling question. that shook the civilized 
world to its centre, whether all men were born free and 
equal. 

Questions of this character must necessarily produce 
great sensation and encounter violent opposition. 

Real or supposed interests clash against all great 
changes, but eepecially the prejudices of mankind. 

The whole current of human thought and feeling is 
against a question like this. 

The question has been so long settled that women have 
no political rightsor duties, and are qualified to take little 
or no share in the business of the world, that the idea of 


an equality of rights and duties confounds us and excites 
alarm. 

This may be said to be a new question, although, &c. 

It must be met. 

For one, I am disposed to meet it fairly, candidly and 
favourably. 

Favourably, because it must increase immensely fe- 
male influence. 

And that influence has always been on the side of vir- 
tue, peace, knowledge and human happiness. 

Is it not so? 

Where has man been so blessed as where woman has 
had most influence? 

Does not the past history of the world demonstrate 
this? 

Favourably, because we hear of the sufferings of the 
female in the humbler walks of life. Why? 

Women have been too long treated as play-things. 

Objections. 

Women wil! neglect their appropriate duties. 

— happen to know to the contrary. 

What men best discharge public trusts—those who ne- 
glect private duties? 

Would you have women speak in public? 

And why not’ 

Where is the impropriety ? 

Is it an unheard-of thing for woman to speak in public, 
even in refined society? In Boston, Fanny Kemble, Ellen 
Tree. 

Would you have women write and speak on political 
subjects” 

Yes; because their influence would be certainly found 
on the side of truth and virtue. 

The moral influence of woman is indispensable to 
purify the political atmosphere. It never can be purified 
without 

Would you have women fill professorships in colleges? 

Certainly, whenever they were found better qualified 
than men. 

Are not some of them the brightest ornaments to litera- 
ture even now? 

But have women the capacity, ns a body, to engage in 
other duties than those of domestic life? 

Ay, there’s the rub. That is the first question. 

When Clarkson, &c., first began, it was a question 
whether Africans belonged to the human race. 

There are many countries now where the prevalent 
opinion among men is that women have no souls! 

Why, sir, some dozen years ago it was a question whe- 
ther women would take any interest in, or receive benefit 
from, publie lectures. 

Have women capacity? Why—what have they done’? 

What splendid females do we meet with in ancient 
history? What instances of noble heroism and devotion ” 

But in modern times and our own day, who were the 
best sovereigns of England? Women—Elizabeth and 
Anne, Victoria. 

Who the glory of Russia? Catherine. 

Isabella of Spain. Illustrious woman! 
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What an ornament to ber sex, what a blessing to En- 
gland, was Hannah More! 

What has Madame De Stae] done for France and the 
world? Well is she called the Queen of Letters. 

Madame Roland? Domestic Economy and Polities. 

Madame Guizoi? 

Madame Belloc? 

Madame Monigolfier? 

We have been accustomed to hear the sex spoken of 
as light-minded, trifling and vain. 

We shut them out from high and ennobling pursuits, and 
then reproach them, &c. 

There is a strange jealousy against “the interference 
of women,” &c. 

I don't sympathize with it. 

’Tis mean, paltry, contemptible. 

Sir, I am not afraid of women. 

If they elaim too much, we have the physical superior- 
ity, and can put them down. 

[I fear not their moral influence—and that is the only 
influence they will exert—and it will tell beneficially on 
polities, science, literature, and all the affairs of human 
life. 

As the best corollary on the question of Woman’s 
Rights, we add the following poem, which sets forth the 
blessings of female ministration as graphically as did Sir 
Walter Scott in his Heroine of Marmion. 


TO ———~, IN THE FIRST ERA OF HIS BACHELORSHIP. 


I pity you!—a dismal thread 
The sister Fates are weaving; 

Nay, smile not at my sympathy, 
For seeing is believing. 


RPP 


———— PLL LPL 


I’ve read the future, and I know 
They'll throw their fetters o'er you; 
They'll lie like cobwebs on your limbs, 

While all is bright before you. 


You'll not believe so slight a mesh 
Should ever grow appalling, 
And ridicule the prophecy 
That you may find it galling. 


When sickness comes. and menials then 
No words of comfort utter, 

How will you wish you had a wiie 
To bring you toast and butter! 


We counsel the person who may undertake to fill up 
the “ Address,” to read attentively a new work, “ Legal 
Rights of Women,” which we have named in our Book 
Table. 


Nore 10 CoRRESPONDENTS.— Articles accepted: “Isa- 
bel,” “ Rich in Affection and Rich in Gold,” “Charity,” 
“Sonnet,” by Francis ——, “ My Twenty-first Birth-day,” 
“Femelle Autorité” “Finding an Indian Arrow-head,” 
“To a Sea Shell,” and “ Hate and Love.” 

We have no room for the following: “ Fragment of a 
Dream,” “ Visions of Joy,” “ The Seasons,” “ To a Butter- 
fly,” “ Moscow,” “ Intemperance,” * Reflections,” “ Con- 
templation,” “The Scroll of Fame,” and “ Vivian.” Se- 
veral articles have been returned or destroyed, according 
to their authors’ requests. We have a number of com- 
munications on hand, which will be attended to as soon 
as possible. . The writers must have patience. 
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One of the most unique books, and one, too, which we 
think will prove exceedingly useful, has been lately pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, entitled, “ The Legal Rights. Liabili- 
ties and Duties of Women; with a History of their Legal 
Condition in the Hebrew, Roman and Feudal Civil Sys- 
ums.” &e. Kdward D. Mansfield the author, is a lawyer 
of that city, of distinguished talent and learning, and he 
seems to have brought the strength of his fine genius and 
the rich stores of his erudition to bear on these important 
subjects. The work is full of interest in the sketches it 
presents of character and manners in every age and na- 
von. and it will be a manual of reference on all points in 
which the legal interests of woman are concerned. We 
consider it as marking an era in the history of our sex, 
which shows most favourably for our future improvement 
and happiness. We shall refer to the work again; but 
we will here add our earnest appeal to our readers, to 
read this new work, “Legal Rights of Women.” 

From the press of Gould, Kendall & Lineoln, Boston, 
we have received several very valuable works. “The 
Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion 
of the World,” and “The Extent of the Atonement in its Re- 
lation to God and the Universe.” Both works are by the 
same reverend author, Thomas W. Jenkyn. We may 
observe that these are reprints from English editions, (the 
last named being first issued,) and that the books enjoy a 
wide popularity among the evangelical! Christians in both 
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countries. The first-named work is dedicated, by the 
author, “to the Churches of Christ in Great Britain and 
America,” &c. We like this catholic epirit in a religious 
writer, and the same large, liberal and hopeful spirit 
pervades the beoks. They cannot fail of becoming as 
popular here as in England; for such a mine of pious 
thought, laid open in a simple, earnest, interesting style, 
must be appreciated by all persone of senee and intelli- 
genee. Philadelphia, G. 8. Appleton. 

The same publishers have sent us “A Casket of Four 
Jewels, for Young Christians,” “The Attractions of Hea- 
ven,” and “The Wedding Gift,” litte volumes, but beauti- 
fully printed and bound, and forming appropriate gifts for 
the hand of tender and pious friendship to bestow on the 
young. Philadetphia, G. S. Appleton 

And here we have a book which we are glad to see— 
“ Gathered Leaves,” by Miss Hannah F. Gould, whose 
name is a sufiicient guarantee of the imterest and excel- 
lence of the work. It is brought out (by Wm. J. Rey- 
nolds, Boston) in very handsome style—the type large and 
clear, a distinguishing excellence in these days of invisi- 
ble print, and it has several engravings. But the charm 
of the book is in the style and semtiment of the stories, 
nearly all of which are original. Asa poetical pendant 
to this eharming prose volume of Miss Gould’s, we have 
a new work, “ Poems,” by Mrs. Osgood, from the press o: 
Mesers. Clark & Austin, New York. Who has not read 
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and admired the graceful effusions of this sweet poet? 
We have known and loved her from her happy youth, 
when the bright visions of Fancy first lit up her eye and 
lent animation to her gentle face; and her volume comes 
to us like Spring’s first flower of the evening star, the 
messenger of sweet fancies and happy recollections. 

Mr. Edward Dunigan, of New York, has published 
“Father Feliz,” a tale by the author of “ Mora Carmody,” 
* Harry Layden,” “The Poet's Quest,” “ The Crowning 
Hour,” &c. From the preface it would appear that this 
tale is written with a view to induce persons to examine 
the grounds of the Roman Catholic faith. It is well 
printed and illustrated. It is for sale by Mr. W. J. Cun- 
ningham, 104 South Third street. 

Messrs, Carey & Hart have published “Elinor Wyllys, 
or the Young Folk of Longbridge,” a tale by Amabel Pen- 
feather. Edited by J. Fenimore Cooper, author of “ The 
Spy,” “ Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” &c. Some critics utiribute 
this work to Mr. Cooper himself, and certainly some of its 
features favour that theory; but there are still marks of a 
female hand in the style and handling, which render it at 
least doubtful whether he is the sole author. The narra- 
tive is highly interesting, and the book will undoubtedly 
be popular. 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers have published the 73d 
and 74th numbers of “ Harpers’ Illuminated and Illus- 
trated Shakspeare,” in which the style of engraving is 
equal to that of any of the former numbers. For sale by 
Carey & Hart. 

The same publishers have issued No. 5 of their “New 
Miscellany.” Itis “The Practical Astronomer,” comprising 
illustrations of light and colours, practical deseriptions of 
all kinds of telescopes, use of the equatorial transit-cir- 
cular and other astronom'cal instruments, a particular 
account of the Ear! of Rosse’s large telescopes, and other 
topics connected with astronomy. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D., author of “Christian Philosopher,” “Celestial 
Scenery,” “ The Sidereal Heavens,” &c., &c. Tilustrated 
with one hundred engravings. The title of this work is 
so full, that it is hardly necessary to explain its design 
Dr. Dick’s reputation as a writer on religious and philo- 
sophical subjects is first rate. He is the most popular 
author of his class. For sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart. 

The same publishers have issued No. § of “The Wan- 
dering Jew,” superbly illustrated by the most eminent 
artists of Paris. For sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published Nos. 39, 40, 41 
and 42 of their “ Library of Choice Reading.” They are 
“The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.” By Thomas 
Carlyle. This is by far the most interesting and valuable 
work which Carlyle has ever produced, ‘The letiers are 
80 arranged as to present a complete view of his character 
and history, and the editorial remarks by which they are 
connected are the most readable composition which the 
editor has written since he adopted h's new style. His 
opinion of Cromwell is more favourable than that of any 
of his biographers, not even excepting Forster. the best 
and most liberal of them all. No one who is desirous of 
understanding the period of history to which they relate, 
should omit to read these Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell. For sale by Zieber & Co., and J. W. Moore, 
Chestnut street, befow Fifth. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George 8. Appleton, 
Philadelphia, have recently published “ The Christmas 
Holidays in Rome.” By the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, 
M. A., author of the “Double Witness of the Church,” 
“The Lenten Fast,” &c.,&c. This is a series of sketches 
of the festivities of the modern Romans during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, together with a very graphic and interest- 
ing description of the city, its ruins, temples, palaces, 
triumphal arches, churches and other monuments of an- 
cient greatness. The author is a ripe scholar, and writes 
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with the enthusiasm of an artist and the fervour of a 
Christian. In point of mechanical ex the vol 
is highly beautiful. 

The same publishers have issued two additional num- 
bers of their * New Miscellany,” comprising “Sketches of 
Modern Literature and Eminent Men,” (being a collection 
of literary portraits.) By George Gilfillan. Reprinted 
entire from the London edition. This is a lively and ex- 
tremely readable book, giving personal sketches of al! 
the celebrated literary lions of London and Edinburgh for 
the last thirty years. Coleridge, Jeffrey, Lamb, Hazlit', 
Carlyle, De Quincy, Campbell, Landon and a host of 
others of equal celebrity figure in this grand gallery oi 
portraits. The book will be extremely popular. 

The same publishers have issued a neat little pocket 
volume with the following quaint title: “The Manual of 
Matrimony and C bial Comp Gathered to- 
gether for the Safety of the Single and the Weal of the 
Wedded.” By a Bachelor. It is a better book than the 
title would lead us to anticipate, being really a most ex- 
cellent collection of preeepts and rules for the preserva- 
tion of happiness and respectability in the married state. 

The same publishers have just issued “ A Practica/ 
Treatise on Healthy Skin, with Rules for the M:dical and 
Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases.” By Erasmus 
Wilson. M.D. This is an excellent treatise, written in a 
popular style suitable for general readers. and commend- 
ing the subject to the common sense of all who know the 
importance of preserving health by preserving the healthy 
action of the skin. Itis illustrated by beautifal stee! en- 
gravings exhibiting the structure of the skin. The work 
should be in every weil-selected library. 

The same publishers have issued Dr. Newman’s “Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” in the cheap 
pamphlet form. The eminence of the author will com- 
mend this work to general notice. It is written in his 
usual masterly style, and will attract much attention 
from the readers of controversial theology. 











OUR CONTINUED SUCCESS. 


We continue to receive, from all quarters, commenda- 
tions of the Book. couched in the strongest terms, and we 
thank our friends—subscribers, postmasters and brethren 
of the press— for these kind words, which encourage us 
to “ go on to perfection.” The trumpet has been so often 
and so long blown in praise of our efforts, that we have 
become somewhat accustomed to its sound; yet the blast 
which heralded the January number startled us almost 
from our propriety. It is pronounced to be the most 
splendid number ever issued. The Siren, by Tucker, and 
Sully’s portrait of Miss Leslie, by Cheney, finished as 
they are in the highest style of the engraver’s art, it 
would, indeed, be difficult to surpass. The portrait, espe- 
cially, has been warmly welcomed by the thousands with 
whom Miss Leslie is a favourite. Her admirers should 
remember that she writes for no other magazine. The 
Ruins of Jamestown and the Poika also contributed greatly 
to the attractiveness of the number. 

Our February issue is likewise a good one. No falling 
off will be perceptible. Look at the embellishments. 
First, we have a finely engraved view of the Battie 
Ground at Trenton, by Humphreys, followed by the Fair 
Client, from the hand of Dick; and th's is succeeded by 
an accurate and beautifully execuied Plate of Fashions 
for the month— coloured. 

While we have always had an eye to artistic arrange- 
ment, our readers will bear testimony that the more sul)- 
stantial portion of the work has not bcen neglected. The 
best magazine writers in America—male and female— 
contribute to its pages. With such aids and advantages, 
how cou!d our exertious fail to meet their reward? 
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